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HILE other political leaders are frozen to 
W marble by our winter of discontent — the 
open season for Presidential sniping — 
Senator Borah continues his tirades on prohibition. 
While the political hippodrome is devoted momen- 
tarily to a tableau in which 
candidates feign sculpture, the 
energetic acrobat from Idaho 
goes aloft and engages in a 
trapeze act entirely spoiling 
the effect. In consequence, a 
humble citizen cannot open his 
morning paper without finding 
the name “Borah”’ plastered all 
over it; the diet of breakfast 
reading is Borah on page one, 
Borah in the editorials, and Borah with the bacon 
and eggs. Nothing from Lowden, scant word from 
Hoover, a comment from Smith on the estates tax, 
but Idaho first, last, and always. Borah is good 
copy, and Borah alone of our conscientious states- 
men is willing to talk. 
The Senator’s latest piece of talking has brought 
forth the happy epigram that “under proper leader- 
ship the people of the United States will enforce any 





law which they are unwilling to repeal. Under proper 
leadership they will repeal any law which they are 
unwilling to enforce.” This sounds like reason, but 
until Mr. Borah has told us exactly what he means 
by “proper leadership” it will contain an element of 
vagueness. Under the present two-party system the 
only leadership we can have will dodge such issues as 
prohibition for fear of disrupting party organization. 
The moment a leader admits that the prohibition 
law should be repealed or confesses that it should be 
enforced he ceases to be a leader in his own party. 
This is not a commendable situation, but it is one 
which cannot but be recognized. 

Possibly by “proper leadership” Mr. Borah has 
dimly in mind leadership which will overleap party 
boundaries, destroy the old political alignment, and 
rally voters for a crusade under real issues. If this is 
his idea, we commend it as one worth trying. We 
have already suggested a revived Prohibition party, 
campaigning for dut-and-out enforcement. Why not 
an opposition party, declaring openly for repeal? 
Why not both of these? Simply because there is at 
present no leader willing to run the risk of attempt- 
ing it, none powerful enough to marshal voters be- 
hind him. When the time comes for action as well as 
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talking the Borahs subside, return peacefully to the 
fold, and party platforms are built on the usual 
straddle construction. Senator Borah is a good 
talker, but he does not seem to be the proper leader. 


The Sanctity of the Flesh 


A SPECIALcommittee appointed by theGeneral 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has duly 
considered the subjects of marriage and divorce and 
has reported in favor of recognizing only one ground 


for divorce, adultery. This recommendation is: 


backed up by scriptural quotation and precept; it 
has an obvious logic to sustain it; and it is, in our 
opinion, monstrous. Is there only one sin — and that 
a sin of the flesh — which can dissolve a sacrament? 
Is there reason or common sense or decency which 
can forever bind a woman to a maniac, to a degener- 
ate or a felon or a brute? What idiocy is this that 
clings to its interpretation of early doctrine and 
condemns men and women either to live without 
benefit of clergy or to endure a shame and a misery 
and a degradation which the Founder of Christian- 
ity would have been the first to lighten and dissolve? 

Some churches are bound so fast by immemorial 
dogma that retreat from an established position 
would weaken the entire scope of their authority. 
This is not true of the Presbyterian Church. Such a 
committee might well have approached their subject 
with broad sympathies, reasonable minds, and such 
vision as God vouchsafed them. Instead they have 
turned back to texts and doctrines; they have 
turned away from that spirit of gentleness and 
kindness and understanding which Christ exempli- 
fied; they have chosen discipline; they have for- 
gotten that men and women must be led and not 
driven toward the Kingdom of God. 


The Mussolunatic Fringe 
airy sculptors and portrait painters lay 


claim to understanding it, the phenomenon of 
Mussolini continues to puzzle political scientists. 
Howard Chandler Christy may conquer the bulge 
of the ducal brow, the line of the ducal mouth; stu- 
dents of government have a harder time of it. A 
majority of them probably thought Fascism and its 
leader would plunge into defeat long before Novem- 
ber, 1927; instead, the month finds the Iron Duke 
cutting another timber from political liberty and 
using it to bolster his pedestal. The success of Mus- 
solini is amazing in itself, but even more amazing is 
the attitude of the Italian people. They swing into 
vociferous applause of the man who would be Na- 
poleon, who is becoming a sort of little Napoleon at 
their expense. If there are murmurs of protest they 
are not allowed to become audible. Waterloo for Il 
Duce is farther away than ever. 
The latest move of the Fascist Grand. Council, 


‘created by Mussolini, hand-picked by Mussolini, 


and presided over by Mussolini, has been to propose 
the abolition of universal suffrage. Hereafter the 


vote will be allowed only to those who are active con- | 


tributors to the advancement of the nation; and 
“active contributors,” of course, are those belonging 
to or favorable to Fascist organizations. To the 
chosen voters will be presented only one ticket, a 
ticket designated by the Fascist guilds and altered 
according to the wishes of the Grand Council. These 
rules will hold for elections to the Houseof Deputies. 
Senators will still be chosen under the present 
method, through which the Government domi- 
nates their appointment. The Grand Council calls its 
proposal a “Parliamentary reform,” and there is no 
doubt but that its acceptance will reform Parliament 
out of what little power remains to it. 

So long as Mussolini retains among his people his 
reputation as the savior of Italy, so long as he suc- 
ceeds in his plan of building up the nation on 
an efficiency basis internally, while maintaining 
externally her prestige in the Balkans and Mediter- 
ranean, his star is likely to continue in the ascend- 
ancy. Undoubtedly Italy owes much of her present 
rank to him. If he fails some day to preserve his he- 
roic pose, if he is unable to meet a diplomatic crisis, 
if obstacles from within or without trip him for a 
moment, the people are likely to turn on him and 
demand a new democracy. Having placed himself 
in the saddle he must ride and ride hard if he is 
to remain there. 


4 
Look to Vermont 


HE American Red Cross, the Government, 

and local authorities in Vermont are codper- 
ating to put the State back on its feet. Attorney- 
General Sargent and Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
are visiting the State to make an estimate of the 
damage accomplished by the flood and to determine 
the best means of rehabilitation. Vermont is strug- 
gling to restore her transportation lines, rebuild her 
homes, mend her industrial plants, and repair her 
farms before winter sets in. The loss of life in the 
flood is set somewhere under 150 persons. An au- 
thoritative estimate of the property loss is not yet 
completed, but the fact that in Montpelier alone it 
runs into millions of dollars indicates how large it 
has been. Despite the relief measures which have 
been undertaken, the situation is far from 
encouraging. 

According to the last Federal census Vermont 
was the only State in the Union to lose in population 
between IgIo and 1920. Now it is faced by a new 
exodus. Discouraged by their losses farmers and 
townspeople are reported to. be packing up their 
remaining belongings and moving elsewhere to find 
a livelihood. The town of Waterbury is said to have 
lost in this way one quarter of its two thousand 
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people. According to Thomas Bradlee, director of 
the extension bureau of the State Agricultural Ser- 
vice, farmers of the Winooski Valley are abandoning 
their property and turning to day labor. 

Federal aid for Vermont should be provided at the 
coming session of Congress. Indication that the 
Government will aid at least in highway building is 
given by the fact that Army engineers are en- 
gaged now in a survey of the main arteries of the 
Vermont road system. Long before Congress can 
take definite action, however, a crisis will have been 
reached. It is up to Vermont’s sister States, partic- 
ularly those of New England, to furnish all the as- 
sistance they are able. The New England Council, 
an organization of New England business men, 
should take relief measures under consideration. 
New England bankers should be willing to place 
loans in Vermont at low interest rates. Thus far 
they have seemed rather indifferent, but before 
complete public apathy returns definite steps must 
be taken to help Vermont over a difficult period. 


The Opportunity for Mr. Coolidge 
N | R. COOLIDGE has gone a long way toward 


acquiring the reputation of a traveling Presi- 
dent. In his peregrinations he has probably rung up 
more mileage than President Wilson, who went all 
: the way to Versailles. Mr. Cool- 
idge has summered at Swamp- 
scott, White Pine Lodge, Rapid 
City. He has made occasional 
sallies to Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Now, at last, he is 
considering a journey beyond 
the borders of the United States; 
to wit, a visit to Cuba, where 
he may attend the opening of 
the sixth Pan-American Con- 
gress which meets in Havana on January 16. It was 
doubtful if Chicago needed him, for a stock show can 
get along without a President to bow right and left; 
It is not certain that Kansas City would have been 
lost without his presence, or that the advancement 
of art in Pittsburgh would have been less if he had 
spared his personal benediction. When it comes to 
Cuba and the Pan-American Congress, there are 
larger issues involved. Central and South America 
have acquired the rather natural idea that the 
United States is out for political or economical if 
not territorial acquisitions in their regions. They 
talk a great deal about Yankee imperialism and a 
menace from the north. In view of our unfortunate 
methods in Nicaragua plus the perennial hint of 
dollar diplomacy in our dealings with the rest of 
Central America, they can hardly be blamed for 
striking this suspicious attitude. 
Few things can reassure them more than a Presi- 
dential visit to the Congress at Havana. And the 





President has done wisely in choosing the American 
delegates to the convention: Charles Evans Hughes, 
Henry P. Fletcher, Oscar Underwood, Dwight W. 
Morrow are not names to be trifled with. The Ad- 
ministration is contributing its best. If it can go a 
step farther and come down to brass tacks; if the 
President can offer something substantial instead of 
resorting to the usual generalities about neighbors in 
the New World, he will go far toward wiping out the 
hostility to which the State Department has been 
subjected from Latin American sources. But the 
mere presence of Mr. Coolidge will in itself do good, 
for Latin Americans are far more susceptible to the 
refinements and courtesies of international amenities 
than are Anglo-Saxons. The gesture is well worth 
while, and we hope nothing will change the Presi- 
dent’s intention of making it. 


The Conquest of Night 
[- there was anything left of night in New York 


City, recent inventions have destroyed it, re- 
duced it into chaos. To begin with there is the 
advertising scheme by which illuminated letters ad- 
vertising a motion-picture house are flashed on sky- 
scraper abutments from a four-billion-candle-power 
magic lantern. Gigantic characters spelling out 
trade slogans stream across brick and terra cotta, 
literally writing —if not handwriting—on the 
wall; appearing, vanishing, wavering, returning, in 
endless procession. This is alarming of itself, but the 
promise that in a week or two airplanes will drop a 
smoke screen upon which messages in light will be 
projected makes the prospect more sinister. Where 
now, Mr. Thomson, is your City of Dreadful Night? 

Out in Van Cortland Park, meanwhile, luminous 
streaks flash across the night; bloated glowworms 
slither through the grass and lurk beneath park 
benches. Meteors? Comets? Signs of ill omen? Only 
luminous golf balls, we are told; but when the 
composition of these balls has been perfected there 
will be no relief, even in the suburbs. Our own 
Westchester must soon become the land of midnight 
golf. Milton thought he was describing hell, yet 
seems only to have been anticipating Manhattan 
and its environs when he wrote of the regions: 


Where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 


The Passing of Pawah 


. sacred white elephant of Burma, and 
Dr. Saw Durmay Po Min, his Baptist owner, 
have set sail for Rangoon by way of Plymouth, Eng- 
land. Barnum. and Bailey have lost five thousand 
pounds of the Greatest Show on Earth, and Dr. John 
Roach Straton has missed an excellent opportunity 
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to give one of his practical if spectacular demonstra- 
tions. He might have introduced Pawah into his 
Parish House as an object lesson, an example of what 
happens to pagan deities in the long run. For Pawah, 
from all accounts, was as forlorn as a poor elephant 
could be when his American tour was completed. 
Not one convert had he made to white-elephant 
worship. His ride over American railways along with 
his quartering in American stables had colored him 
after the manner of a meerschaum pipe; there was 
little whiteness left to him, except behind the ears. 
He was so hungry on his last day in New York that 
he ate two moldy horse blankets from his own back, 
thereby arousing an argument as to their cost be- 
tween Dr. Min and the liveryman. Dr. Min was 
taking him to Rangoon where white elephants have 
their supplicants and-are properly worshiped. The 
idea is to exhibit him before Rangoonites at a rea- 
sonable consideration per worshiper, and then to 
devote the proceeds to converting them to the Bap- 
tist faith. Thus will Rangoon be hoist by its own 
petards. 

Having got rid of Pawah, it is desirable that we 
dispose of some of our other outworn idols, either by 
shipping them “east of Suez” or placing them at the 
disposal of our professional iconoclasts. Isolationism, 
Mayor Thompson, and Aimee Semple McPherson 
are enough to begin with. Others, including the car- 
cass of the Ku-Klux Klan, are not far to seek. 


A New Rubber Ball Starts Rolling 


CCORDING to an announcement made to the 
Chemical Industrialists’ Protective Union in 
Germany by Dr. A. von Weinberg, the dye syndi- 
cate has succeeded in producing synthetic rubber 
equal in quality to and cheaper than the natural 
product. They expected to apply for world patents, 
he said, and shortly to commence large-scale com- 
mercial manufacture. One chill after another has 
chased up and down the spines of the owners of 
rubber stocks ever since Dr. von Weinberg hurled 
this monkey wrench into the delicate machinery of 
the rubber business. Of course one may murmur, 
“Important if true!”’ German scientists have been 
wrong before and probably they will be wrong again, 
but just the same the learned doctor’s words ring in 
the ear with a conviction very disconcerting to the 
trade. But not to the public! Cheaper rubber would 
be a real contribution toward a lower cost of living. 
We use rubber — soft or hard—#in a fantastic 
number of ways. It is hard to conceive how our fore- 
fathers got along so easily without it. Our uses and 
demands for rubber constantly increase, faster of 
late years than the increase of plantations producing 
its raw material. We have been threatened with 
what was equivalent to a rubber monopoly, and 
every Ford driver, gum-shoe agent, telephone 
owner, or lumberjack has, unconsciously perhaps, 


faced a higher cost of living. We hope that Dr. 
von Weinberg’s words will be. justified by the 
event and that the great power which may be 
vested in the patentees will be used with discre- 


tion and generosity. 


As We Were in the Beginning 


y lene trouble with genealogists is that they don’t 
go back far enough. They content themselves 
with discovering that an ancestor was third assistant 
plumber on the Mayflower or stableman to William 
the Conqueror when stables were stables, and there 
the matter rests. They only begin the job, yet when 
they have provided a suitable pedigree, closeted a 
few scandalous skeletons, invented some new marvel 
of heraldry, they consider their task done. Not so 
with the anthropologists. While genealogists juggle 
with years and months, the anthropologists burden 
themselves with centuries. Instead of rummaging 
through the sacred relics of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony the anthropologists go grubbing with spade 
and pickaxe in inaccessible caverns. Thence come 
the Cro-Magnon, the Piltdown, the Neanderthal 
men. Thence the strange crania, the crumbling jaw- 
bones, the grisly remains of beings to whom a sabre- 
tooth tiger or a good lively mammoth was all in the 
day’s hunt. 

Of all anthropological discoveries, none has 
caused more controversy than the Neanderthal. 
The Neanderthal controversy has been for anthro- 
pology what the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy is 
for literature. The question is whether this “man,” 
who lived without radio and hunted without a game 
license in an interglacial period some sixty thousand 
years ago, was or was not a member of our own 
species, homo sapiens. The answer was becoming 
more and more in the negative until a few days ago 
when Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the National Museum at 
Washington claimed the Neanderthal again for our 
own, thereby bringing consternation to the Royal 
Anthropological Society of London, before which he 
was speaking. It is not necessary here to go into Dr. 
Hrdlicka’s arguments; the important thing is his 
decision for the affirmative. It gives anyone out for 
ancestors the opportunity of picking up a good one, 
and furnishes all ambitious genealogists with a 
chance to do a thorough job at last. Take his picture 
cf the Neanderthal. The Neanderthal man was of 
moderate stature, heavy build. He had a large, thick, 
oblong skull, low forehead, low-vaulted protruding 
occiput, large teeth and large, heavy lower jaw with 
receding chin. His bones were stout, his legs rela- 
tively short. Here, indeed, is a forbear who outdoes 
Miles Standish. Let genealogists take notice, and 
when they choose their next escutcheons may 
they embellish them with Neanderthal skulls and 
Paleolithic ribs, underwritten by the legend: Nosce 


Te Ipsum. 
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The Battle of the Navy Yards 


Boss public opinion is one thing; British 
naval policy is another. Notwithstanding 
widespread opposition from such organs as 
the Manchester Guardian and from such statesmen 
as Lord Robert Cecil it seems likely that Great 
Britain will continue her extensive program of 
cruiser building. Her argument for a large number of 
light cruisers hardly needs repeating; she maintains 
that cruisers are needed to keep open her lines of 
communication, to guarantee a supply of food and 
other essential commodities for the mother country, 
which would starve if isolated from the colonies. In 
time of war the empire must function as a unit. 
There is logic in this argument, but with Japan ad- 
mittedly confining naval affairs to the Pacific, and 
with all European powers together in command of a 
fleet perhaps one third as strong as the British, the 
inference can be no other than that Great Britain is 
building against the United States. 

The people of the United States are no more en- 
thusiastic for large navies than is the British public, 
but in this country also a building program is con- 
templated. Already Congressman Britten of Illinois 
has commenced spouting about the need of a large 
American Navy; the oratory of Navy Day and 
Armistice Day dwelt heavily upon the reviving need 
of “preparedness.” Congress will doubtless hear 
many a plea for increased naval appropriations this 
winter, and many a legislator will take opportunity 
to point the accusing finger at England. Undoubt- 
edly the United States has good reason for strength- 
ening her fleet. As a large industrial nation, by no 
means self-sufficing, she has hardly less need than 
England of keeping the trade lanes open. In case of 
a new European conflict, the United States as a 
neutral would need a good-sized naval force to insure 
the observance of her rights on the sea. Only a few 
days ago Lord Wemyss of the British Admiralty 
came out in favor of the abolition of the Declaration 
of Paris, under which it is illegal for a warring 
nation to search neutral ships and confiscate goods 
intended for the enemy. Lord Wemyss was speaking 
for Lord Wemyss, and not for the Admiralty or 
British opinion, yet his attitude points a danger to 
neutrals which was all too plain in the last war and 
would be present in another. A neutral with a strong 
navy could better argue for an enforcement of inter- 
national law, and prevent the molestation of neutral 
shipping. 

Thus, whether we like it or not, Great Britain and 
the United States are faced with the prospect of a 
race in competitive naval armaments. Since the 
Washington Conference of 1922 has limited the 
building of dreadnoughts, the competition will be in 
cruiser strengths. The fact that ve were unable to 
reach an agreement with Great Britain at Geneva 


last summer leaves the way for cruiser building wide 
open. The two nations will not be building in prep- 
aration for a war between themselves, yet by 
building against each other at all they will arouse 
mutual suspicions. The attitude that Tory Great 
Britain will take is stated thus by a member of Par- 
liament: “‘America is the one Ally who is receiving 
anything from Germany, and she is getting or will 
get every penny that Germany has to pay. With this 
money extracted from defeated Germany, she is 
going to build a fleet comparable to the prewar 
German fleet — the destruction of which was one of 
the main objects of the war.” 

This is countered by the American attitude, ex- 
pressed by Mr. Hugh Gibson at the Geneva confer- 
ence: “We have not yet been able to understand 
why, in a time of profound peace and at the moment 
that we are seeking to reduce the burden of naval 
expenditure, the British Government considers a 
considerable program of naval expansion as an 
absolute and even a vital necessity.” 

What will the upshot of the matter be? The 
Washington Agreement comes up for further con- 
sideration in 1931; long before then the race in 
cruisers is likely to be a recognized fact. Both 
nations face the prospect of heavier tax burdens to 
pay for armaments which they do not want, but 
which circumstance seems to force upon them. It is 
not a prospect to get excited about, but one which 
needs careful consideration, without jingo or alarm- 
ist propaganda, on both sides of the Atlantic. Great 
Britain is even now giving it serious attention. The 
United States will do likewise. 

We are convinced that at the moment the best 
course for Congress to pursue is to appropriate 
money for a definite and enlarged program of cruiser 
building, one which will regain some of the ground 
the United States Navy has lost since 1922. Since 
the Washington Conference Great Britain has built, 
is building, or has made appropriation to build 
fifty-four cruisers having a total of 332,000 tons; 
Japan, twenty-five cruisers with a total of 156,000 
tons; the United States only fifteen, with a total 
tonnage of 125,000. With a firm background of new 
cruiser building to help even the score, the United 
States will be in a position to stress the danger of 
enlarged naval programs, and to argue effectively 
for reduction at a new naval conference. Such a 
conference should be held if possible within a year or 
two, certainly before 1931. Great Britain may then 
realize that because of financial, economic, and com- 
mercial interests the United States insists upon the 
right to naval “parity,” and is ready to build beyond 
parity if necessary. She may also take it for granted 
that the United States is ready, glad even, to scrap 
and to limit. If this fails, the outlook will be any- 
thing but promising, and an armament race which is 
still only a conjecture will come to be a perilous 
and a damnable reality. 
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Von Kluck Boxes His Shadow 


By T. H. Thomas 


sk: more Englishmen the better.” ‘With 
these words, according to Tirpitz, Moltke 
received the news of England’s entry into 
the war. “When I warned him against rating too 
lightly these troops, who were almost all sergeants, 
he replied, ‘We shall arrest them.’” The German 
official naval history, in turn, records: 


The Supreme Command made no demands whatever 
on the Navy to stop or delay the British transports. 
When Captain Heyde of the Operations Section was 
sent by the Admiralty to inquire if the Army laid 
stress on the interruption of troop transports, the 
Chief of the General Staff personally replied that the 
Navy should not allow its operations to be interfered 
with on this account; it would even be of advantage 
if the Armies in the west could settle with the 160,- 
ooo English at the same time as the French and 


Belgians. 


This buoyant attitude did not imply that 
Moltke had a poor opinion of the British army; on 
the contrary, in a general-staff memoir of 1914 it 
had been appraised as “equal in quality to our own 
— ebenburtig.” The famous sally at the contempti- 
ble little army was an expression of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm, not the general-staff, mentality. But 
Moltke believed that in any case the violation of 
Belgian territory would force England to come in; 


his plan for an overwhelming advance through 


Belgium seemed easily able to deal with the small 
force the British could send; and both from a politi- 
cal and a military standpoint there would be obvious 
advantages in having the British involved in the 
military disaster prepared for the French army. 
The question as to where the British would come 
in was more difficult to answer. The secret of the 
British plan of operations 


at Calais, Dunkirk, and Ostend —to create a 
diversion in northern France or Belgium. In the 
plan of operations, accordingly, two army corps 
from the German right wing were assigned “to push 
forward to the coast, direction Calais.” In any case, 
the general staff assumed with confidence that the 
British would act independently and laid their plans 
on the hypothesis that the British would operate in 
such a way as to cover their own bases in the Chan- 
nel ports, and in case of a retreat would retire in 
that direction. 

It was a clear and logical deduction, but was 
wrong at every point. The “military conversations” 
between the French and British made no binding 
arrangement of any sort, except to provide the 
necessary harbor and dock facilities in France, and 
to set apart certain billeting areas and the use of 
certain railways; but even before learning of 
Joffre’s plan in 1914, Kitchener’s instructions to 
General French had ordered: 

The special motive of the force under your command 

is to support and coGperate with the French armies. 


ROR all his independent authority, French im- 
mediately took his place as a part of France’s 
line of battle. Also, in arranging their line of com- 
munications, the British staff had from the first 
taken into account the danger of the German drive 
through Belgium. Instead of using the Channel 
ports which were obviously exposed to it, they chose 
Havre as their main seaport. Their S O S was to 
establish its main base at Rouen, with its head- 
quarters at Amiens and only a smaller base at 
Boulogne, while the troops were to move by rail 
straight across northern France to a concentration 

area in front of Le Cateau. 





could not be learned; for 
one reason because no plan 
existed. In calculating the 
probabilities, general-staff 
opinion was divided be- 
tween a landing in Schles- 
wig-Holstein to strike at 
the Kiel Canal, or on the 
Channel coast, or in both 
regions. The Schleswig 
operation was always taken 
seriously, and when war 
broke out some 60,000 men 
were hurried up on guard 








von Kluck 


Thus, in August, 1914, no 
part of the first hundred 
thousand disembarked at 
Calais, Dunkirk, or Os- 
tend; and instead of com- 
ing down from the coast as 
the Germans expected, 
they moved up by a more 
circuitous but more secure 
route from the southwest. 
On every point the general 
staff had guessed directly 
wrong: as to the where- 
abouts of the British, their 
line of communications, 
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there. It was thought more 
probable, however, that the 
British would disembark 


MONS, AUGUST 23: VON KLUCK’S FOUR ARMY CORPS AND TWO 
CORPS OF THE BRITISH. ARROWS MARK THE BRITISH WITHDRAWAL 
OF AUGUST 24 


and above all their military 
intentions. 
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_ in view the British completed 
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These mistaken forecasts were followed up, when 
war came, by a breakdown of the German secret 
service. No word got through from England as to 
sailings of troop transports; and the British disem- 
barked, moved up to Le Cateau, and marched off 
to Mons — without the Germans learning of it. The 
60,000 troops were then still waiting for them in 
Schleswig; and on the very evening that the advance 
to Mons was ordered, the supreme command in- 
formed von Kluck: 


* 


Disembarkation of British troops at Boulogne and 
their advance from direction of Lille must be reck- 
oned with. It is the opinion here however that dis- 
embarkations on a large scale have not yet taken 
place. 


Von Kluck himself, as he explains, “was still 
counting on the possible codperation of British 
troops with the Belgian 


the British line, he halted it miles away from the 
field, facing west, where the British ought to be; and 
throughout the day it remained idle and useless. 
Even so, the odds were heavily in his favor. The full 
weight of six of his divisions fell upon Smith-Dor- 


" rien’s corps; two British divisions strung out along 


a twelve-mile front; and everywhere the German 
infantry attacked with spirit and determination. 

But at Mons alone out of all the frontier battles 
a Continental conscript army came into action 
against thoroughly trained regulars — against 
troops who could shoot to hit. The result of the test 
is summed up tersely by the German official 
narrative: 

Well-entrenched and completely hidden, the enemy 
opened a murderous fire... . The casualties in- 
creased; the rushes became shorter; and finally the 
whole attack stopped with bloody losses. 





army.” 

The French command, 
meanwhile, nourished the still 
greater illusion of being able 
to outflank von Kluck on the 
north; and with this mission 


their march to Mons. Al- 
though unaware of von 
Kluck’s full strength, their 
cavalry and aviation promptly 
located German forces in front 
of them, and at nightfall 
drew up to the position as- 
signed them, awaiting battle. 
With his eyes still turned 








At dark, the British history 
records, “‘Quite as at the close 
of a manceuvre day, German 
bugles were heard to sound 
the ‘cease fire’ — repeating it 
along the line unit by unit. 
In one place, to cheer them- 
selves, the men sang ‘ Deutsch- 
land tiber alles’ — and: then 
all was quiet.” One of the 
officers of this regiment that 
sang has set down a vivid 
impression of that first night 
on the battlefield: 


The regiment is shot down 
—smashed up—only a 


e Cote 


v 








toward the coast, von Kluck 
sent off no cavalry to look in 
their direction, and his avia- 


reconnoitre. Halting for the 

night not far in front of the British, he ordered a 
general march forward for the morrow. With barely 
time to deploy, his troops advanced next morning 
into the zone of fire of “invisible riflemen.’”’ One 
of the German regiments marching up was told by 
its cavalry: 


There was no enemy within fifty miles. Shortly 
afterwards two Hussars, covered with blood, galloped 
past shouting that the enemy occupied the line of the 
canal just in front. A third limped past, dragging his 
blood-stained saddle, and reported, “There, in front, 
in the village! There they are.” 


Quite unable to adjust his views to this unexpected 
development, von Kluck failed even to grasp what 
was actually happening. The German official history 
notes that he let his troops attack as they chose, and 
made no effort to direct the course of the battle. 
Instead of swinging his right wing down to outflank 


WESTWARD HO! 


VON KLUCK’S THRUST TOWARD AMIENS ‘‘TO CUT OFF THE 
. BRITISH FROM THE COAST." THE POSITIONS SHOWN ARE FOR 
tors did not even go up to AUGUST 30 


handful left! . . . Our first 
battle is a heavy, an un- 
heard-of defeat,—and 
against the English, the Eng- 
lish we laughed at.... 
The regiment was pulled back at dark and spent an 
anxious night; the Colonel said, “If the English have 
the slightest suspicion of our condition and counter- 
attack, they will simply over-run us.” 


EXT day, as if there were no English yet on 

the scene, General von Bilow ordered a half 

dozen of these battered regiments to drive forward 
and envelop the left flank of the neighboring French 
army. The idea failed, he explains briefly, ‘‘ because 
the British offered resistance.” Von Kluck, in turn, 
clung faithfully to his Channel coast hypothesis and 
ordered his right wing “‘to cut off the enemy’s retreat 
to the west.” The enemy retreated southward. Still 
dreaming, von Kluck for the next day staged a 
full-dress battle by envelopment — against a posi- 
tion where he decided the British would be. Once 
again the British were elsewhere. 
But by force of relentiess marching along the 
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route marked out by British rear guards, von 
Kluck’s troops made up for the errors of their 
leader, and by the evening of this third day were 
crowding close in upon the outer of the two British 
army corps. Smith-Dorrien saw that he could not 
get his columns safely away in the morning, but the 
accurate rifle fire of his infantry at Mons made him 

“confident of giving the enemy a stopping blow, and 
slipping away before he could recover.” He decided 
to stand and fight. As they came up through the 
night his weary troops were deployed upon the 
positions chosen; and in the morning once again 
von Kluck ran slap into an unexpected and un- 
prepared battle. 

Once again he completely failed to grasp what was 
happening. Still faithful to his own theory of British 
strategy, he jumped to the conclusion that they had 
their backs to the westward; and thereupon issued 
orders for enveloping, that day or the next, an 
imaginary battlefield. Even so, where the fight was 
actually going on, the odds were heavily enough in 
his favor. Two German army corps came to grips 
with one British, and this time Smith-Dorrien had 
to stand alone, with both flanks unsupported. The 
German troops pushed their attacks harder than at 
Mons, but once again they were met by the machine- 
gun fire that proved so deadly. The British broke 
off the battle almost without interference, and 
marched off the field in broad daylight. Watching 
his troops march away, their commander recalled 
“a crowd coming away from a race-meeting: men 
smoking their pipes, apparently quite unconcerned, 
and walking steadily down the road — no formation 
of any sort, and men of all units mixed together.” 
The curious thing was that the enemy were making 
no attempt to follow. 


HE “curious thing” was explained long after- 
wards. So closely were the forces engaged that 
various detachments never received the order for re- 
tirement. Even when they found themselves alone 
they held imperturbably the positions that had been 
given them; and the German regiments ordered to 
renew the assault found the same efficient rifle fire 
issuing from the terrain in front of them. For some 
six or eight hours, very gallantly, the German in- 
fantry had been providing targets; they had now 
enough of it, and brought the battle of Le Cateau to 
an end, then and there — in front of this orphan 
British line of battle. From far away Smith-Dor- 
rien’s retiring columns saw the German artillery 
fire break out again in full chorus upon the positions 
they had abandoned and, with the roads behind 
them still barred by these unshaken lost battalions, 
marched on through the night — unmolested and 
out of danger. 
Throughout the night von Kluck stayed put, as- 


suring himself that “‘if the British held their ground 


next day the enveloping movement might bring 


another considerable victory.” On this hypothesis he 
assaulted triumphantly next morning an empty 
battlefield; and thereupon wirelessed the supreme 
command that he had decisively defeated the whole 
expeditionary force. In point of fact the sharp rap 
Smith-Dorrien had delivered took the wind out of 
von Kluck’s pursuit. Not only did it check the pres- 
sure on his own corps, but the sound of the guns at 
Le Cateau also drew off from their course the two 
German corps driving down upon Haig further east. 
Both British corps henceforward could pursue their 
marches without interference, and the British flank 
was never again in danger of envelopment. 

Von Kluck himself completed his discomfiture. 
Accepting his own report that he had defeated the 
whole British army, he hurried off in pursuit — in 
quite the wrong direction. For the last time, now, he 
followed his vision of cutting the enemy off from 
their bases along the Channel; and while the B. E. F. 
swung down beside the French in front of Paris, von 
Kluck marched off at a tangent, for three days in 
succession, toward Amiens. 


N the course of this last wild-goose chase, 
quaintly enough, he cut in upon the real British 
line of communications. But even this bird had 
flown. Even before the campaign began the British 
had felt a certain doubt as to Joffre’s plan, and re- 
membered the risk of a strong outflanking move- 
ment to the northward. If the thing succeeded, even 
their roundabout line of communications would be ° 
threatened; and on the day 4efore Mons, the head of 
the S O S was summoned to headquarters by the 
Quartermaster General, Robertson. The danger was 
explained, and a move devised to meet it; and even 
before the retreat began the S O S had begun its 
“intellectual preparations.” As von Kluck drew 
near, the signal was given; the stores at Amiens and 
Rouen were bundled off; and wires were sent to the 
Admiralty at London asking for additional shipping. 
While the B. E. F. marched down to the Marne, its 
lines of communication floated quietly around the 
corner by sea and landed for a fresh start at our old 
friend Saint-Nazaire. (It is recorded that the hast- 
ily loaded stores arrived there in a scrambled con- 
dition, and it is just possible that this circumstance 
cast a spell on Saint-Nazaire forever afterwards.) 
As the retreat ended, the supply trains were finding 
their way up to a new railhead just south of Paris; 
and from here, during the Marne, the British army 
drew its rations with great regularity. Von Kluck, 
meanwhile, after the “stopping blow” at Le 
Cateau, had sent his cavalry scurrying over the | 
country west of Amiens, searching in vain for the 
lost British line of communications. No one had 
thought of providing the German right wing with 
submarines, nor had the general staff anticipated the 
peculiar dangers of advancing within easy rifle range 
of prewar British infantry. (Continued opp. page 536) 
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The Divine Right Not to Vote 


By A. K. Laing 


national, has failed to call out much more than 

fifty per cent of the qualified electorate. This 
condition is viewed with increasing alarm by sincere 
believers in democratic government. In Australia, 
nonvoters are fined; and attempts are afoot to 
write provision for a similar penalty into our own 
statute books. 

I, an average citizen, not noticeably free, and 
somewhat more than twenty-one, resent this activ- 
ity. Among the few rights which a sesquicentury of 
lawmaking has left me, I cherish the right not to 
vote. I am not a political scientist; I am an average 
citizen, more interested in 


[: recent years the average election, local or 


develop? Primary schools always have propagan. 
dized the sacredness of American political theory; 
but when an apathy of this nature becomes rife in 
the upper strata of the citizenry, among college 
graduates and the learned professions in general, is it 
not wise, before making more malefactors with vote- 
slacker legislation, to inquire whether or not the 
condition is an indictment of the system? 

Walter Lippmann and others have exposed the 
fallacy that importance should be attached to unin- 
formed opinion. Corporations do not set their polli- 
cies by the vote of small-minded underlings; they 
look to corporation lawyers and to trained execu- 

tives. Is it any more reason- 





setback architecture than 
in Tammany Hall; and it is 
as such that I defend my 
right deliberately to shun 
the polls. 

If I were a member of a 
jury whose duty it was to 
choose the best book of the 
year, and a preliminary ma- 
chinery left me only the 
choice between Edgar A. 
Guest’s newest volume of 
verses and Harold Bell 
Wright’s latest novel, ignor- 





If our national ideals guarantee each 
citizen the right to elect his representa- ' 
tives, they also guarantee him the right 
to stay away from the polls when a vote 
for any of the candidates or issues at 
stake is but a matter of choosing between 
two evils, says the author. He is not the 
first to notice the voter apathy which has 
marked recent elections, but this is the 
first serious attempt we have seen to 
search out its causes, defend it, and offer 
hope for greater interest. Mr. Laing will be 
remembered by INDEPENDENT readers 

for his occasional poems 


able in the business of 
government to deliver power 
into the hands of a group, 
the majority of which knows 
little or nothing of the eco- 
nomic and sociological laws 
underlying politics? Com- 
plete enfranchisement, in 
heterogeneous society, is 
merely a degraded survival 
of the world-old rule of 
force; and when a staggering 
percentage of qualified vot- 
ers are admittedly moronic, 








ing such writers as Cather 

and Robinson, I should decline to vote. Such a situa- 
tion is no more bizarre than that which greets me on 
the average election day. 

The growth of the voting public and of the party 
system has restricted me to the choice of saying 
“yes” or “no” to ideas propounded by others, 
often by incompetent others. It has raised to power a 
political class concerned mainly with the suppression 
of issues of importance, influenced more by high- 
pressure lobbying of small groups than by the will of 
a constituency. When every activity, from sport to 
the acquisition of social position, betrays Mammon 
as the godhead, it is not surprising that legislation 
too should be purchased with money; and the money 
comes neither from the people as a whole nor from 
the intelligent classes. It comes, naturally enough, 
from embattled prejudice, typified by the Anti- 
Saloon League, and from big business; it is applied in 
furthering their respective ends. 

So it is hard to understand the pained surprise 
with which political doctors broadcast the news that 
the well-educated classes are large contributors to 
the group of nonvoters. Where else than among the 
well educated would such a reaction be expected to 


the tyranny of the majority 
is tyranny of the most sinister sort. 

It was the hope of framers of our Government that 
the uneducated masses would elect men of high 
intelligence to think for them. Anyone acquainted 
with the transient population of Washington knows 
that this hope has not materialized. Anyone who 
considers the long reign of John F. Hylan as mayor 
of the nation’s greatest city or of Warren Harding 
and several light-fingered members of his Cabinet 
can see that the hope discounted at least outrageous 
possibilities of error. : 


ff democracy puts into power typi- 
cal members of the group instead of its best- 
qualified members. It is a system in which a people 
finds its own average in its governors; and when 
we think of its underlying principles, the result is 
exactly what one might have expected. At least the 
United States has achieved true representative 
government, government typical of its average cul- 
ture, average intelligence, and average -business 
methods. But there are some of us who have a wist- 
ful desire to see the best elements, rather than the 
none-too-golden mean in power. 
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Is this a valid excuse for the well educated to 
refrain from voting? I think it is. Those who under- 
stand the economic and social forces behind a gov- 
ernment are so few, possibly five per cent of the 


electorate, that they are faced by unencouraging . 


alternatives. They may vote in hope to swing a 
divided issue in the sane direction; they may devote 
themselves to the task of educating an apathetic 
public; or they may embrace the universally recog- 
nized right to register forcible opinion and disap- 
proval by striking. 


HE best comment on the first alternative is that 

it has failed repeatedly. The value of the second 
is made doubtful by a national suspicion of scholar- 
ship, and by a bland national refusal to believe that 
money is not the measure of every phase of life. As 
long as the Government is run by money, it will 
devote itself automatically to the welfare of Mam- 
mon. Those who object to delicate piracy in the 
Caribbean and the Gulf, or to the protection by 
tariff of bloated local industries, can make their 
objections effective only by involving in the issue 
wealth commensurate with that derived from such 
practices. 

The third alternative, while lacking in immediate 
effect, is more soothing to one’s intellectual integrity. 
Its aims are admittedly remote, but the alarm which 
it has engendered already shows that it is not a 
hopeless course. It would be untrue and damaging to 
the argument to claim that the voters’ strike is the 
result of organization. Its status as a spontaneous 
and nation-wide reaction is more forceful than any 
result of propaganda could be. Let us examine some 
of its more probable causes. 

The largest, no doubt, is laziness, but laziness of a 
legitimate sort: unwillingness to waste energy in an 
apparently futile procedure. Then there is the factor 
of unwillingness to express approval of one policy or 
person merely because it or he is less unfit than 
another. And last, there is the conscious expression 
of disapproval of the perversion of a high ideal, the 
deliberate refusal to be party to what seems a 
colossal stupidity. 

The only hope for the existing system is its opera- 
tion through disinterested intellects which can deal 
with sum totals of individuals rather than with sum 
totals of wealth. It has been a paradox of all nations 
and eras that groups with a humanistic intelligence 
are not moneyed groups. When we find these quali- 
ties in a man of wealth, it is a matter for surprise; 
and usually he is discovered after he has turned from 
acquisitiveness to philanthropy. I do not infer that 
intelligence of a very high order is lacking in the 
world of business. Rather I wish to point out that 
the genre of intelligence which succeeds in this 
field is too concerned with self-betterment and 
the fight for survival to have a broad vision of 
the welfare of others. 





The conscious vote striker hopes to stress the 
anomalies of the present system by having nothing 
to do with it. He is encouraging the conditions for 
a crisis which will make reorganization imperative. 
There is the hope, meanwhile, that reorganization 
may antedate and avert the crisis. This crisis will be 
the combined result of political blunders such as 
those which are now engendering a tariff war and 
the coming decline in natural resources. Except in 
periods of high idealism, which ours certainly is not, 
the bulk of the citizenry ask nothing more of their 
Government than the ability to make a comfortable 


living and to enjoy it without too many restrictions. 


Increase in population, decrease of natural resources, 
and the eventual readjustment of world wealth 
eventually will lower the standard of living, although 
it may experience a further rise before this occurs; 
and the continuation of policies such as that which 
has given us the Eighteenth Amendment will 
breed a wider dissatisfaction with the current per- 
version of the democratic ideal. 

Under our present organization it is inevitable 
that the depression will strike the masses, and that 
wealth will continue to protect itself. The first 
serious indication of this is to be found in the 
Middle West, where the farmers have made a bitter 
and futile appeal for artificial amelioration of condi- 
tions beyond their individual control, conditions 
which are vitally endangering the welfare of a once 
prosperous group. There is no room for a further 
expansion westward such as that which drove the 
forbears of these farmers from the now highly 
decadent New England farming districts; and the 
outcry against class favoritism in politics is spread- 
ing dangerously throughout the West for the very 
reason which I have stressed: the refusal of the 
Government to aid a large group in making a com- 
fortable living. When this discontent has spread 
sufficiently, and it may do so within our generation, 
some of the conditions for revolution will obtain. 
Probably the revolution will be political rather than 
military; but in any event it will be costly and 
wasteful. It is the part of prudence to forestall it by 
lessening its causes. 


ESPITE our machines, we have advanced little 
in ability to live logically with one another. 
There was the World War. And crime in Cellini’s day 
cannot have been much more prevalent than it is 
now in Chicago. There is much to be said for Machia- 
vellian theories, for paternalism in general. Perhaps 
it is as much the function of government to serve the 
interests of the people as it is to grant their desires. 
The two are not synonymous. 

For this reason I think the primary-school insist- 
ence upon the genius of the founders of our Govern- 
ment is largely correct. The joker in the deck is the 
inference that we have followed their prescription. 
We have not. Their system (Continued on page 536) 
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THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN ON SEPTEMBER 2, 1923, THE DAY AFTER EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE HAD RAVAGED THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. IT SHOWS WHAT 
WAS LEFT OF THE AZUME BRIDGE 


TOKYO—A MODERN PHOENIX 


Japan’s Capital Four Years Ago—and Today 


All photographs from Herbert 
HERE IS THE AZUME BRIDGE, LEADING TOWARD THE HONJO DISTRICT OF TOKYO, AS IT LOOKED EXACTLY FOUR YEARS AFTER THE DISASTER 
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THIS SHOWS THE FIRE THAT 
FOLLOWED HARD AFTER THE 
EARTHQUAKE RAGING ALONG 
THE HIBIYA CROSSROAD. THE 
FLAMES STARTED IN THE IM- 
PERIAL THEATRE AND THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN POLICE OFFICE LOST 
IN THE SMOKE AT THE RIGHT. 
THE IMPERIAL PALACE NEAR BY 
WAS UNHARMED 





we ON a 


fof 


SEPTEMBER, 1923 


THE SUDACHO CROSSROAD 
LOOKING EAST TOWARD JINBO- 
CHO JUST AFTER THE GREAT 
EARTHQUAKE. ONLY THE ONE 
BUILDING IN THE DISTANCE AND 
THE STATUE OF COMMANDER 
HIROSE REMAIN STANDING 


THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN FROM 
KAMINARI-MON ON THE IMADO- 
CHO SIDE NEAR THE AZUME 
BRIDGE IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE FIRE. THE DESOLATION IS 
COMPLETE; ONLY A FEW STACKS 
AND TREES ARE STANDING 
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SEPTEMBER, 1927 
HERE IS THE SUDACHO CROSS- 
ROAD AS IT IS TODAY. THE 
STATUE OF HIROSE STILL STANDS, 
AND THE NEW MANSEIBASHI 
STATION APPEARS IN THE RIGHT 
FOREGROUND. PARTICULARLY 
NOTABLE IS THE SIZE OF THE 

TREE NEAR THE STATION 








THIS IS THE SAME SPOT AS 
THE CORRESPONDING VIEW ON 
THE PRECEDING PAGE AS IT 
LOOKED FOUR YEARS LATER 
FROM THE SAME POINT OF OB- 
SERVATION. THE NEW BUILDINGS 
NOTABLY LACK AN APPEAR- 
ANCE OF STABILITY, BUT THERE 
REMAINS NO DOUBT AS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE RESTORATION 


THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE LEFT 
WAS TAKEN FROM THE SAME 
SPOT AS THAT ON THE OPPO- 
SITE PAGE. IT SHOWS THE 
HIBIYA CROSSROAD AS IT LOOKS 
TODAY, WITH THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF THE NEW THOROUGH- 
FARE STILL ONLY PARTIALLY 
COMPLETED 
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THE DESTRUCTION ALONG THE OCHANOMIZU CLIFF LINE WAS CHAOTIC. THE CHANNEL BENEATH WAS CLOGGED WITH THE WRECK OF TWO BRIDGES AND PART 
OF THE BANK, TOGETHER WITH WHATEVER HAPPENED TO BE ON THE BRINK 
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HERE IS THE SAME SPOT FOUR YEARS AFTER, WITH THE BANKS ENTIRELY REBUILT AND THE TWO BRIDGES AS WELL. THE CONCRETE SPAN OF OCHANOMIZU 
IS A SPLENDID SAMPLE OF MODERN ENGINEERING ARCHITECTURE 
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Back Stage in Washington 
The Honeyed Word, the Beaming Smile 


[= by little 
there has crept 
into the Wash- 


ington atmosphere a 
spirit of joviality, of 
good fellowship, of the 
mellow mood of politi- 
cians at last comfort- 
ably situated, which 
betokens a change 


Fissures in the granite of Mr. Coolidge’s usual 
demeanor have brought a spirit of joviality into the 
official atmosphere, reports our Washington corres pond- 
ent. The warming flood has extended to Secretary Hoover, 
whose budding Presidential candidacy is being carefully 
nurturea in various quarters of the nation. But one 
corner the atmosphere of good fellowship has failed to 
brighten. The irreconcilables are as stubbornly devoid 

of humor as ever 


although it would be 
unfair to say that any 
man of his suspicious 
nature was wholly dis- 
armed. It would be a 
rare treat to find Mr. 
Brookhart content 
with anything or any- 
body. But there the 
thing was and not to 
be laughed off even 








from. the restricted 
régime of Mr. Coolidge. 
Many a knowing fellow is filling out his vest but- 
tons, hopeful that a winter has finally arrived when 
the customary scullduggery of politics can be in- 
dulged in and those who know how to play the game 
may have free rein. 

An assistant secretary of an executive depart- 
ment recently summarized his reasons for believing 
that Mr. Coolidge would not really be in the White 
House after March 4, 1929. The first and most 
powerful of them all was that the President was now 
affable to his subordinates. The change from the 
petty peevishness of the last four years has appar- 
ently been quite noticeable among those who make 
up the official family, who are ordered to spend 
isolated week-ends on the Mayflower and in other 
ways disarrange their domestic existence at com- 
mands from the monarch at the head of the 
Administration. And, indeed, the air about the execu- 
tive offices themselves is perceptibly clearer. Even 
the faithful Pat McKenna, who has received visitors 
at the entrance of the private offices since man’s 
memory runneth not to the contrary, reports that 
he has arrived at a basis of working relations with 
the President. Even the secret-service agents, who, 
since the Jim Haley incident of the summer, have 
been mindful of cross moods and angry glances, 
are now basking in the warmth of a slightly eased 
mood. Of course, this may mean that Mr. Coolidge 
does intend to remove all. possible chances of his 
being the candidate of his party. But it also smacks 
suspiciously of precampaign amiability. 

My spies report that not long ago they witnessed 
an unusual and wholly unexpected meeting between 
Herbert Hoover and Senator Smith Wildman Brook- 
hart of Iowa.. These two had not been known as 
buddies since the Iowan came to town. It was with 
shaken steps that my agents ran to tell me that 
the Secretary of Commerce had not only slapped 
the back of the Senator, but had actually inquired 
after his health and in other ways made himself 
agreeable. Mr. Brookhart was naturally surprised, 


as he related it to his 
coterie of highbinders at the daily meetings of 
disagreement with which they while away the time. 

Mr. Hoover is coming along in the world, and the 
warmth of daily contact that has been observed. at 
the White House seems to have enveloped him also, 
although it has long been recognized that his offish- 
ness could be attributed .to a shy. nature and not to 
the granite qualities which make Mr. Coolidge. so 
difficult to warm up to. During the past few days. 
there have been many newspaper stories written of 
the visible progress the campaign of Mr. Hoover has 
been making. He is conceded to be the leading 
candidate of the minute. His organization is work- 
ing. Committees are busy in Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington, all very far away from the close 
scrutiny of Washington and the gossip such energy 
might inspire. 


RYEN those who lunch daily in the gloomy shad- 

ows of that mausoleum, the Metropolitan Club, 
have witnessed evidences of Mr. Hoover’s willing- 
ness to exchange everyday chatter and are apprecia- 
tive of the fact that he is one of the most delightful 
companions imaginable when once he has thrown off 
some garments of his reserve. Those persons who 
have enjoyed his friendship on the annual gambols 
of the Bohemian Club in California see glimpses . 
occasionally in Washington of the inner man who 
can let himself go. In many ways Mr. Hoover’s 
actions in these days of new political contacts appear 
like those of a small boy at his first dancing class. 
Doubt not that in a few months he will have 
acquired the poise which will make him an ac- 
complished performer on any political stage, recog- 
nized even by Senators as a man who can talk their 
own language and make them erase their earlier 
judgment that'perhaps he was not of their circle. 

As yet the Hoover candidacy retains its resem- 
blance to pools of some inflammable liquid well 
spread over the country. It needs only the match 
of his decisive personality to make Hoover sentiment 
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flame into the most formidable bonfire of the pre- 
convention political season. He enjoys a better 
press than any of his rivals, despite the fact that his 
name and his workers are so far out in the open as 
to make them the legitimate targets of all who 
delight in taking pot shots. In such belligerent quar- 
ters as the Baltimore Sun and the New Republic 
Mr. Hoover’s name is mentioned with reverence 
and admiration. Mr. Frank Kent unstrings his 
arrow and the hot bolts of unsigned Washington 
notes are tempered at mention of Mr. Hoover’s 
name. It proves one of the miracles of the season 
and can be compared only to the universal popular- 
ity of Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, now Ambassador 
to Mexico, whose mission has been greeted with 
applause from all sides of the political arena. Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Morrow are admittedly in the 
front row of our national figures and are henceforth 
to be treated with that deference to which their 
ability entitles them. 


lh so often in Washington I grow dismayed 
at the ease with which really inconspicuous fel- 
lows in the Senate and House achieve the triumphs 
of the front pages. Many observers in the capital 
have long nourished what amounts to more than a 
suspicion that Mr. Borah’s long stay in the city is 
due not so much to his love of the climate and his 
disinclination to return to Idaho, as to his perception 
of the publicity values here. Of course, Borah 
deserves much of what he gets. He is a national 
figure, always a losing bet in the Senate where he 
changes no votes but his own, yet an outstanding 
character around whom the reports naturally flock. 
But when I see the same attention being paid to 


Mr. Nye, Mr. Brookhart, and Mr. Frazier, and to 
one or two of the lesser Representatives, like Mr. 
Britten of Illinois, I grow apprehensive lest the 
uninitiated lose all sense of values and mistake mere 
hot air for the warnings of a real gale. 

The greatest defect, or so it often appears, about 
these pseudostatesmen proves the intense serious- 
ness with which they take themselves. Perhaps it is 
a Washington characteristic, soon acquired, which 
needs a steady battle to fight off. I have listened to 
Mr. Nye, at thirty-three a graduate from the edi- 
torial desk of the Griggs County Sentinel-Courier, 
expound farm relief and government operation of 
the railroads until I had no idea of what he was 
talking and was convinced that he hadn’t, either. 
Mr. Brookhart and Mr. Frazier are no less articulate 
and meaningless. Together the group offers a po- 
tential threat of some seriousness. Individually they 
are literally incomprehensible. 

There is not a chuckle, let alone a laugh, in the 
three of them. Their respective senses of humor died 
at a very early age, victims of their own valuation 
of their own importances. Young Bob La Follette, 
even, seems unable to inject a wry smile in the 
midst of so much seriousness. By no means, should 
he be classed in this group for, of all the ninety-six 
Senators, I would do him the honor of placing him 
among the first ten in industry, research, and knowl- 
edge of what he is talking. 

Of all sour groups which congregate under the 
dome of the Capitol that composed of Messrs. Nye, 
Brookhart, and Frazier is by all odds the most acid. 
It explains, to many minds, the small measure of 
their success, and the convulsions of laughter to 
which their projects should properly be treated. 





Lullaby 
To an Old Wound Reopened 


The lark has gone to its nest, 
Pigeon and pheasant sleep, 
The lamb is full at rest, 
Vigil alone I keep. 


Keep, keep, keep, 

Old wound, the blood away 
From the quiet sleep 

At least until the day. 


Rock you back to heal, 
See your red lips close, 
Watch your rancor seal 
That opened to her blows. 


Father has lulled his ache, 
Mother forgets her lost, 
But you must reawake 
The torment she has cost. 


I have no beard to pluck, 

I have no dough to knead. 
Knock, knock, knock, 

Old wound, old wound, and bleed. 


Harry ALAn PotaMKIN. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


HEN Arthur Brisbane, with the 

W initial specimen of his projected 

column “Today” in his nervous 
clutch, first tiptoed in on Mr. Hearst, it is 
quite possible that his little scheme was 
rather glumly received by that publisher. 
“Everyone knows that it is a good long 
distance from the earth to the sun,” 
Hearst might have argued. “‘ What of it? 
And that paragraph of yours insisting that 
America is a large and prosperous country 
— don’t you think that is a bit —” 

“I know, Mr. Hearst,” the young Bris- 
bane must have replied, “but what I mean 
is —” and so on, with Hearst doubtless 
deciding that Brisbane, although a trifle 
cracked, was a faithful lad and worth 
humoring. And Arthur, far from being 
discouraged at the amount people already 
seemed to know, set out to tell it to them 
all over again. When they said, “Yes, I 
know it,” he merely went right on ham- 
mering home his point until, in the ful- 
ness of time, the world came to realize that 
here, indeed, was a staggering intellect 
and a truly big man. And now if we were 
to raise the curtain on just any one of 
the big man’s typical days, we might see 
something like this: 


SCENE: A Pullman drawing-room. 

CHARACTERS: Arruur BrisBaNneE. 
Gus, his secretary. 
Ep, his typist. 

BrisBaneE: Well, fellows, the conductor 
just announced that this was Houston. 
I guess we must be in Texas. Look up 
Texas, will you, Gus? 

Gus (reads): Texas has a total land area of 
262,290 square miles —” 

BrisBANE: Jot this down, Ed. Standard 
opening — “It may interest you to 
learn... etc.”” Hmm. . . 262,000 
square miles. How many acres is that? 

Gus (reads): “167,865,600 acres, of which 
125,807,017 are arable.” 

BrisBANE: Now get me a good city of 
about 200,000. How about Omaha? All 
right? Go ahead, then. “. . . to learn 
that this would provide a complete 
square mile for every man, woman, and 
child in the city of Omaha, Nebraska, 
and with 48,000 square miles left.” 
Finish up by giving an acre to every 
man, etc., in the United States. That 
ought to knock them dead. 

Gus: Here’s another good one on Texas. 
(Reads): “Texas is the largest State in 
the Union.” 

BrisBaNE: Hold on there. Are you sure? 

Gus: Well, that’s what it says. 

BrisBaneE: Well, put it in, Ed. Something 
like this: ‘‘ That will interest all Texans, 
and many others besides.” Now there is 
a nifty, if I do say it. 

(The conductor enters with a telegram.) 


BrisBaNE: That must be the General 
Motors statement. (Reads telegram): 
“The earnings of the General Motors 
Corporation for the third quarter of 
1927 are $67 —”’ (collapses on sofa). 

Gus: Quick, Ed! Your flask! 





In the last issue the Editors an- 
nounced a weekly page to be con- 
ducted at the expense of either men 
or affairs or both by our Western 
correspondent. With a gracious 
gesture, therefore, the Editors now 
wave you to the accompanying col- 
umns wherein — if you know what 
he means — be elaborates bis lit- 
erary creed and makes even a prom- 

ise or two against the future 











But the very beginning of it all must 
have been pretty tough sledding. 

And what of the amiable Mr. Phelps? 
Consider him as he made his first bid for 
the notice of that lady reader in Monte- 
zuma, Iowa. As a young man he doubtless 
found himself liking things more and 
more. At first it appeared to him as but a 
hobby or even a fad, this business of “lik- 
ing” things. But, strange to say, the feel- 
ing continued; it flourished. Finally, seeing 
that to resist was worse than futile, Phelps 
decided to take up seriously his manv 
“‘likings” and go into business for himself. 

As a newcomer, Phelps may-have found 
the converts scarce. When he declared 
that he liked his egg boiled four minutes 
and a half, some wrathy female from 
Topeka would denounce him as an ig- 
noramus. When he opined that Browning 
was the third of the great English poets 
or that Wordsworth was sixth, seventh, or 
eighth, his desk was piled high with 
abusive letters. Finally, with both sides 
making certain concessions, everything 
was smoothed over. Browning may not 
have been the third, after all —or the 
fourth, either, so long as you feel that way 
about it. How about three and a half? All 
right, and I’ll throw in Byron and Words- 
worth to boot. And now let’s stop all this 
bickering and go out and enjoy this bee- 
yoo-tiful sunset. 


DAY you would-scarcely know him. 

Mash notes and floral tributes reach 

him in truckloads; he is president of the 

“Faery Queene Club”; he is sleek, pros- 

perous, and well barbered. And not all 

taffy, either, by a jugful. Almost every 

month he launches a bitter attack on 

infinitive-splitting or participle-dangling 
that fairly makes your blood run cold. 


Recall the day when M’Intyre first 
strolled up Broadway; or when Will 
Rogers first met Newcomb Carlton; 
or when Cobb bought his first joke book. 
Big days, all of them, for these fellows. 

The author of this page, however, has 
no such definite purpose in mind as to 
confine himself to strolling, or to sending 
daily wise cracks over telegraph wires, or 
to rehashing the jokes from last week’s 
New Yorker. Although somewhat lightly 
inclined, he falls a frequent prey to sour 
reflections. Should he elect to follow the 
learned Phelps, accordingly, his page 
would have to bear the title “As I Like — 
and Dislike — It.” When a book like 
“Your Money’s Worth” comes along, he 
is apt to break out with much waving of 
arms and hail the arrival of Utopia; when 
a Bill Thompson is treated as a human 
being, he becomes subject to an acute 
nausea and is obliged to take to his bed; 
when a William J. Burns is yanked before 
a court of justice, he is seized with a spasm 
of mirth that sometimes verges on hys- 
teria. Before a Kin Hubbard he bows 
and scrapes; a Beerbohm sets him fawning 
like a spaniel. 


O, the opening day of his page finds 

him unwilling to make promises. He 
will, if the reader insists, go so far as to 
admit that he detests all forms of adver- 
tising. Further, he is a great admirer of 
such literary banalities and rubber stamps 
as “needless to say” or “in the nick of 
time,” and an opus containing enough of 
these usages will set him haw-hawing 
loudly. His dearest literary ambition, he 
confesses, is to write a plausible, even 
powerful masterpiece to no purpose what- 
soever, drawing a series of sound, high- 
class conclusions from an utterly phony - 
premise. He is aware, however, that this 
ambition will probably never be realized 
and that the premise, phony though it 
may be, will eventually appear to him as 
something of great merit. 

For causes and movements he has - 
small liking. Least of all would he care to 
be thought “emancipated” or “unfet- 
tered.”” He would grieve deeply to be 
regarded as “whimsical.”” He would be 
willing to enter into private controversies 
with any readers so inclined. 

At that, he finds himself slipping into a 
promise or two. Never — and here’s his 
hand on it — will he permit himself to 
interlard his discourse with any such 
mannerisms as eh, bien or par exemple. 
Nor will the word “peeve” in any of its 
forms ever sully his page. 

And, with a winning modesty, he will 
for the present prefer to conceal himself 
behind the unassuming initials: 

C. W. M. 
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The Shadow Stage 


T may now be said with some assur- 
I ance that the local opera-house period 
of the itinerant American theatre is 
defunct. One was informed of the de- 
mise, prematurely perhaps, as long ago as 
1910 when Mr. Harry Pollard first took 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” from the loving 
hands of the barnstormers and made a 
film of it. Further advices to the same 
effect were broadcast when “Way Down 
East” was filmed by Mr. Griffith half a 
dozen years ago. With it, another darling 
of the gallery gods deserted the opera- 
house repertoire. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t suppose there has been any life in 
the old opera-house era for years, but just 
in case there might have been a lingering 
spark, I am making it my business to tell 
you that it is out. The last and definitive 
edition of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” directed 
by the same Mr. Pollard, has come to the 
screen. The last clap of iron thunder, the 
last bag of paper snow, and the last sorely 
battered cake of cardboard ice have been 
stolen from the traveling minstrels. 

This costly caparisoning of the old 
stalking horse is more than a full stop, in 
the historical sense. It is also a summa- 
tion, somewhat as Rostand’s “Cyrano” 
is a summation of an entire period of the 
French theatre. This “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” sweeps a long arm over the sev- 
enty-five years of the play’s stage life and 
gathers very nearly all of its accumulated 
material upon the screen. I missed the 
tableau of Little Eva’s angelic manifesta- 
tion descending to guide Uncle Tom’s 
spirit to its heavenly abode in the fly 
gallery. But other omissions would be 
hard to spot. 

There is something rather pathetic 
about this, in much the same way that 
there is something pathetic about “Big 
Bill” Thompson’s Americanism or about 
an isolationist Senator or about a patent- 
medicine addict. The reverence for the old 
fiddle-faddle is so unmistakably profound. 
What was good enough for our grand- 
fathers is good enough for us, and the rest 
of it. Topsy and Miss ’Feely are put 
through some of their tedious old stage 
business, quite by the book. Little Eva is 
given the last word in lingering deaths and 
heavenward ascensions. Lawyer Marks is 
a composite of pure ham acting developed 
through generations of performances in 
every town hall in the country. Topsy 
gives the burnt cork “turn” expected of 
her by our great uncles. It is as far from 
good negro impersonation or the actual 
negro acting of this year of the Guild’s 
“Porgy” as a stage Irishman is from 


Two Lambs and a Lion 


By Perceval Reniers 


Kilkenny. It is all like a memorial service 
to hoary stage business, and it is rather 
pathetic. 

But lest anyone be deceived, this 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” does not call for 
your sympathy on this or any other score. 
It is quite able to take care of itself. When 
I say that in the last scene the unfortunate 
Eliza is rescued from Legree by the timely 
arrival of the Federal troops on their 
march to the sea, I mean you to under- 
stand that its makers know their way for- 
ward and backward through the material 
of melodrama, particularly forward. The 
piece has been pushed up to the Civil War 
for a rousing, flag-waving ending. As 
straightforward, hard-hitting drama of 
human woe and inhuman cruelty, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” will have a long and pros- 
perous career. In the line of predictions, 
there is simply no fooling us critics any 
longer. Catch one of us, for instance, 
not knowing what to say about its 
chances when “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
becomes a film. 


CROSS Longacre Square from the two- 
a-day showing of the Harriet Beecher 
Stowe opus there is running a two-a-day 
showing of a Sir James Matthew Barrie 
opus, and this none other than “Quality 
Street.” Believe it or not, there has been a 
definite and sincere attempt to hunt down 
this elusive little piece with the camera, 
with no inconsiderable success. I have yet 
to find anyone who can tell me exactly 
why the attempt was made. It may have 
been to demonstrate, once and for all, 
that good taste and charm need not be 
aliens to the screen. i. may have been in- 
tended as an answer to ue British critics 
who seem to have found some crudities in 
our films. Or it may have been to compen- 
sate for what was done in former years to 
Barrie’s “The Admirable Crichton,” 
which came forth from Hollywood as 
“Male and Female.” I don’t know. It 
may have been to make money. You can 
never tell about the films. It’s this one day 
and that the next. 

At any rate, it seems quite certain that 
it was not an accident. The whole thing 
was evidently undertaken with a pretty 
definite idea as to what they were about. 
Hired for the business of direction was one 
of our deftest hands, Mr. Sidney Frank- 
lin. For the Phoebe Throssel, she whom 
Barrie thought might be nicer than her 
sister Susan because he liked her name 
better, they enlisted Miss Marion Davies. 
If there is anyone among our comediennes 
who can make the effort to be charming 


and just a little quaint without making 
me terribly sorry for her, it is Miss Da- 
vies. And whoever they got to design the 
scenery must have proven himself before. 
All this intelligent foresight was rewarded. 
“Quality Street” is tasteful and dainty 
and perceptibly flavored with something 
that is probably charm. 


OME blocks down Longacre Square 
from “Quality Street” is a donation 
from Miss Pickford, “My Best Girl.” In 
its way, it, too, would likely be called old- 
fashioned, being the tale of how a very 
poor little shop girl falls in love with a 
very rich young man. That, I suppose, 
makes it a pretty inconsequential piece. 
Certainly the telling is rather spotty, and 
it appears that Miss Pickford is trying a 
little harder each year to smile away the 
fact that the shoes of youth are pinching. 
Still, I have the feeling that another ac- 
tress would not know so much about the 
sweet anguish of young love, or rather 
would not be able to show that she knew. 
Several times in the course of the gentle, 
unpretentious gags of “My Best Girl,” 
its leading lady touches off something 
poignant and true about the adolescent 
heart. When that happens, it is quite 
immaterial that Miss Pickford chooses 
pieces she seems to have chosen before. 
“My Best Girl” and “Quality Street,” 
if they weren’t moving pictures, might be 
two ewe lambs. Their dispositions are 
gentle, their behavior impeccable. And 
the more one regards Mr. Pollard’s roar- 
ing lion across the street, the more gentle 
these two become. I read daily that pic- 
tures are alike as peas in a pod. I even 
hear from die-hards that when you’ve 
seen one you've seen them all. Journalis- 
tic bushwhackers refer to “movie prac- 
tice” and “movie taste” and the “movie 
industry” that is run by a lot of movie 
Calibans born of Jewish immigrants and 
thinking as one man and look what you 
get. Blanket charges are such fun, really 
quite easy and an incomparable method of 
attracting an audience. But when we ex- 
amine such divergence of personality, 
taste, standard, and purpose as lie behind 
these three pictures, the clichés seem about 
as funny and viable and worthy of our 
close attention as the revivalist’s charge 
that New York is a sink hole of iniquity 
or the social laborite’s opinion of Wall 
Street as a den of thieves. To issue blanket 
indictments, apologies or anything else for 
the screen nowadays is no more appropri- 
ate than to do likewise for the stage or 
Swiss cheese. 
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Readers and Writers 


N the second volume of Mark Sulli- 
van’s “Our Times” (Scribner’s), 
which he calls “ America Finding Her- 

self’? there is wealth and diversity of 
material sufficient to engage the attention 
of a whole drove of critics. Reading it with 
an eye to its literary rather than its 
political and social interest I have been 
struck by a fact which would not probably 
come to the mind of a native-born Ameri- 
can personally familiar with the changes 
which Mr. Sullivan describes. I refer to 
the deductions made from the schools and 
schoolbooks from 1860 to 1900. 

Mr. Sullivan stresses the public school 
and “‘ McGuffey’s Readers” as constituting 
a dominating factor in the formation of 
the American mind of the period. He 
describes the readers, quotes tributes to 
them from eminent people, and gives 
illustrations, of both text and pictures, 
from them, all with a view to demonstrat- 
ing their importance in the formation of 
the average American mind. “‘McGuffey’s 
Reader,” he says, “accounted, in part, for 
the rdle America played in the Great War. 
. . » One can readily believe that millions 
of Americans must have been moved sub- 
consciously by the feeling, not always 
identified by themselves, that they were 
one with the race of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton. Every little prairie schoolhouse in 
America was an outpost of English litera- 
ture, hardly less potent to inspire recruits 
when the time came than the British 
drum-beat itself.” 

From Mr. Sullivan’s description of them 
it is evident to me that the readers in 
question were exactly like the readers used 
in the common schools of the British 
Islands. In Ireland, certainly, the so- 
called “national schools,” which corre- 
spond to the schools that Mr. Sullivan 
discusses, used to employ a series of 
graded readers whose contents were re- 
markably like those of McGuffey’s. In 
what sense, therefore, can the McGuffey 
volumes be regarded as peculiarly mirror- 
ing the mental equipment of the average 
American unless it be argued that the 
average American is identical with the 
average Britisher or Irishman? 

“Had American school children been 
brought up on Goethe and Heine, as they 
were on Shakespeare and Milton, is it cer- 
tain that America’s réle in the Great War 
would have been the same?” Well, the 
children of millions of Irish Nationalists 
were brought up on just so much of Milton 
and Shakespeare as the common school 
readers provide, but they did not respond 
any more or less readily on that account 
to the British drumbeat. Why should a 
factor which Mr. Sullivan defines as 


By Ernest Boyd 


determining, determine two different re- 
sponses in two different countries? My 
own view is that he exaggerates the im- 
portance of McGuffey and ignores too 
many other factors. 

This is all the more remarkable be- 
cause, as he himself points out, the passage 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FicTIon 
Stuffed Peacocks. By Emily Clark 
(Knopf). 
The Counterfeiters. By André Gide 
(Knopf). 
Avarice House. By Julian Green 
(Harper). 


Dusty Answer. By Rosamond Leh- 
mann (Holt). 


GENERAL 


Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig. (Little, 
Brown). 

A Short History of Women. By John 
Langdon-Davies (Viking). 

Our Times: America Finding Her- 
self. By Mark Sullivan (Scribner). 

Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann 
(Macmillan). 

Some People. By Harold Nicolson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 











I have quoted about the prairie school- 
house being an outpost of English litera- 
ture contradicts his whole argument about 
the effect of the popular school histories 
upon the average American mind. “Next 
to the Readers, which aimed directly at 
implanting principles, the subject that did 
most to give American school children 
ideas about their relation to the universe 
was History.” Mr. Sullivan then gives 
some account of these popular books and 
reaches this conclusion: “The treatment 
of the British in American schoolbooks 
accounted for the sympathy Americans 
had for the Boers in 1899; for much of the 
sympathy Americans always had for the 
Irish in their struggle for independence; 
and accounted generally for a prevailing 
anti-British strain in American thought 
and feeling.” 


ROM which I conclude: first, that 

the dominating influence, the readers, 
made American children exactly like Brit- 
ish; and second, that the other dominating 
influence made them anti-British. Yet 
in Ireland a similar type of reader had 
no effect, while the school histories ex- 
tolled exclusively the glories of the British 


Empire. No syllable of Irish history as 
such was ever learned by an Irish child in 
an Irish national school. But the average 
child did not learn to love and respect 
England for that reason. Quite the con- 
trary. Wherefore it would seem that the 
factors which determine the average men- 
tality and point of view are much more 
complicated than Mr, Sullivan’s senti- 
mental regard for “‘ McGuffey’s Readers” 
would lead him to suspect. 


F America’s literary traditions are, and 
were, one to a greater extent, essen- 
tially English, that can hardly be due to 
McGuffey. There are other more obvious 
reasons. But Mr. Sullivan cannot have 
been thinking of the literary tradition, or 
he would have asked some prominent 
American authors to testify to the impor- 
tance of McGuffey in their education. He 
does not do so, because his claim is a 
wider one, as the first passage which I 
quoted shows. I confess, therefore, that his 
effort to explain the formation of the 
average American does not get me much 
further than my own bewildered observa- 
tions. All that he clearly shows is that, 
during a certain period, the average Amer- 
ican received exactly the same kind of 
education as the average British or Irish 
child in a board or a national school. 

This still leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion: Why do these average persons differ 
from each other so much? The virtues in- 
culcated by McGuffey, the homilies, the 
poetry, the games played in the school- 
yards are those familiar to the middle- 
class and lower middle-class British child. 
But the middle-class Englishman is a very 
different phenomenon from his American 
counterpart. For the explanation of that 
difference we should have to look to a 
variety of factors, some of which are 
touched upon in Mr. Sullivan’s survey of 
twenty-five years’ progress. 

No American can look through this . 
book without being amazed by the changes 
recorded, the stupendous achievement, 
assuredly in no sense due to the practice of 
lessons and principles taught by the esti- 
mable McGuffey! Whether Mr. Sullivan 
is describing the campaigns of Roosevelt, 
the rise of trusts, or the decline in mod- 
esty, his text and pictures are a mine of 
interesting and amusing facts. In 1904, for 
instance, a New York paper declared that 
a beauty show was an insult to American 
womanhood. “No truly refined young girl 
would submit to such a thing. The bare 
thought of it would drive her mad. She 
would rather die than be subjected to 
such vulgar publicity.” McGuffey, thou 
should’st be living at this hour! 
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The Concord Journalists 
A Review by William Whitman, 3rd 


THE HEART OF THOREAU’ S FOUR- 
NALS. Edited by Odell Shepard. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


$3.00. 

HENRY THOREAU: THE COSMIC 
YANKEE. By F. Brooks Atkinson. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

THE HEART OF EMERSON’S FOUR- 
NALS. Edited by Bliss Perry. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 


“VTIFE consists in what a man is think- 
ly ing of all day.” In the “Journals” 
of Emerson and Thoreau we have 
essentially all we need to know about their 
lives, their thoughts, and their writings, 
so that if nothing else were left to us, we 
should still recognize and hail them as 
great Americans. Emerson’s journal cov- 
ered a period of fifty-five years. Here is to 
be found in its original form much of the 
material which he reworked into essays 
and poems; here is the intimate and 
deliberate record of his opinions and expe- 
riences. Thoreau was an even more pains- 
taking journalist than Emerson, and like 
him his books were almost all drawn from 
his journals. Though the Thoreau journals 
were kept during a shorter period of time, 
twenty-four years, they were fuller than 
Emerson’s, and more nearly approach a 
daily record of experience. 

From the ten volumes of the Emerson 
“Journals,” Bliss Perry has selected his 
material. Here is Emerson at his best. The 
lack of coherence, the lack of clarity which 
too frequently characterized the “Essays” 
is replaced by a witty terseness. Emerson 
thought naturally in sentences and para- 
graphs, and is most profound when he is 
brief. This book, a record of opinion on all 
sorts of subjects, typifies the best New 
England Nineteenth Century thought. 
Emerson the sage, the philosopher, the 
divine, steps down from his dusty literary 
pedestal to become the Emerson whose 
gentle wisdom is a living part of our 
Twentieth Century experience. Odell 
Shepard has done the same for the four- 
teen volumes of Thoreau’s “Journals.” 
Oaken Thoreau, poet-naturalist and un- 
willing humanist. Mr. Shepard has culled 
a man out of a legendary and austere 
literary figure. And like Emerson, Tho- 
reau is at his best in his journals, for “he is 
habitually sententious, and his style de- 
pends very little upon construction and 
almost entirely upon the terse and close- 
girt apothegm.” There are of course dis- 
advantages in the condensation of these 
records. Favorite passages are missing. 
Emerson, the diffuse, whose mind failed to 
keep pace with his emotional transcen- 
dentalism, becomes the coiner of golden 


epigrams, and Thoreau, the meticulous 
observer whose literary life fell into the 
sere and yellow leaf, is softened and 
poetized. But on the whole this is mainly 
fortunate, and the curious and the en- 
thusiastic may feel encouraged to turn to 
the “Journals” themselves which are 
readily available. 

It is interesting, if not profitable, to 
compare two men who were in so many 
ways similar in their dissimilarity. Both 
lived in Concord, for the greater part of 
their lives close to one another; both were 
essentially bachelors, although Emerson 
married twice and was the father of a 
family. “I have so little vital force that I 
could not stand the dissipation of a flow- 
ing friendly life; I should die of con- 
sumption in three months. But now I 
husband all my strength in this bachelor 
life I lead; no doubt I shall be a well- 
preserved old gentleman.” Both derived 
much of their inspiration from natural 
sources, kept journals, and held liberal 
political opinions. “I am very familiar,” 
wrote Emerson, “with all his [Thoreau’s] 
thoughts,— they are my own quite 
originally dressed.” 

“Emerson,” notes J. Brooks Atkinson 
in his appreciative essay “Henry Thoreau: 
The Cosmic Yankee,” “surveyed a 
broad landscape, was more patient, sym- 
pathetic, radiant, indeed; and accordingly 
he contemplated life through the eyes of 
his fellows as well as his own. On the other 
hand, Thoreau plowed one furrow deeply 
and deliberately, studying passionately 
what lay at his feet and drawing the moral 
cleanly from the limited evidence at his 
disposal.” 


HOREAU’S senior by fourteen 

years, Emerson was helpful to him; 
but although they lived side by side for 
the most part harmoniously, their friend- 
ship never fully ripened. “If I knew only 
Thoreau,” Emerson notes in his journal, 
“T should think codperation of good men 
impossible.” The tragedy in Thoreau’s life 
came from his inability to keep friends, 
and many of the most touching passages 
in his journal record his consciousness of 
this. For Emerson, his only mental equal, 
he had frequently disparaging, lightly 
veiled sneers, and his jealousy of Emerson’s 
increasing fame, his lack of sympathy and 
merciless idealism caused their relation- 
ship to cool. He demanded of friends the 
same standards which he imposed upon 
himself, and so was always bidding them 
good-by, taking the lonely and rocky 
path. Unhappy, uncompromising Thoreau 
who yet was moved to write, “A man 
cannot be said to succeed in this life who 


does not satisfy one friend.” And again: 
“Between me and my friend what un- 
fathomable distance! All mankind, like 
motes and insects, are between us.” 


MERSON led a normal life. His lack 
of strong animal vitality helped to 
tame and sweeten his natural egotism 
without affecting the shrewdness and 
penetration of his mind; allowed him to 
play the drawing-room philosopher. With 
Thoreau the case was different. He had 
vitality and woody strength in abun- 
dance, but it was pent up, assertive, and 
egotistical. Whether, as some assert, he 
was disappointed in an early love affair, 
or whether he was inverted through early 
or inherited repressions, it is clear that his 
sex energies were dammed up and forced 
to find expression in other than normal 
channels. That this was the cause of his 
austerity, his love of solitude, his love of 
nature is suggested by certain entries in 
the journal. Nature was his bride, and to 
her he gave his heart and soul. 
Psychologists recognize that any primal 
instinct may be diverted and sublimated, 
but that it cannot be extinguished. Henry 
Thoreau, who had so little to do with sex 
was to a degree the product of his own 
continence. Nature drew him away from 
human companionship, fired him with 
ascetic ideals, brought him in living con- 
tact with the wild life he loved so passion- 
ately and understood so well. For this 
reason we cannot regret what in a man of 
lesser character and ability would have 
been tragic and abnormal. Thoreau’s 
sturdy shoulders were capable of the bur- 
den. He saw and felt and heard things in 
nature that other men do not see or hear 
or feel, and his spiritual integrity, his keen 
perceptiveness, and his lean New England 
honesty were sufficient to make his expe- 
rience kin to all human experience. To 
understand Thoreau the following passage 
is beautifully and profoundly significant: 
“T love and could embrace the scrub oak 
with its scanty garment of leaves rising 
above the snow, lowly whispering to me, 
akin to winter thoughts, and sunsets, and 
to all virtue. Covert which the hare and 
the partridge seek, and I too seek. What 
cousin of mine is the scrub oak? How can 
any man suffer long? For a sense of want 
is a prayer, and all prayers are answered. 
Rigid as iron, clean as the atmosphere, 
hardy as virtue, innocent and sweet as a 
maiden is the scrub oak. In proportion as 
I know and love it, I am natural and sound 
as a partridge. I felt a positive yearning 
toward one bush this afternoon. There 
was a match found for me at last. I fell in 
love with a scrub oak.” 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Tristan and Isolt. By John Masefield. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 


T is unfortunate that Mr. Masefield’s 

verse play should follow so closely 
upon Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “Tris- 
tram.” Comparison is inevitable, and its 
result must be hard on Mr. Masefield. 
“Tristram” was occasionally criticized 
upon the ground that it made philoso- 
phers of the tragic lovers, but the high 
lyrical content of its lines was recognized 
without question. Mr. Masefield’s fol- 
lowers — and they are justly legion — 
will find in his own rewriting of the Tris- 
tan legend none of that lusty color for 
which they know him nor the splendid 
feeling for tragedy which informs so many 
of his works. The lines of “Tristan” are 
pedestrian, lifeless, unlyrical. One might 
almost say that the bare tragedy of the 
legend was sure-fire material. But Mr. 
Masefield has tampered with it: made 
Isolt voluntarily return to Marc, after 
renouncing Tristan utterly; has sent 
Tristan wandering about the forests in 


madness; and finally has Isolt return to . 


her lover in what seems nothing but an 
attempt for a good curtain. The play will 
add nothing to Mr. Masefield’s already 
sure reputation as a poet of power and 
vitality. It seems unfortunate that he 
should have allowed it to be published. 


**e KK * 


Eden for One. By John Gunther. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


HIS time Mr. Gunther has found a 

“faéry land forlorn” in which to turn 
loose a dreamer, a princess, and the Count 
of Kamchatka with a host of retainers in 
medieval garb. He has taken some of the 
characters assembled by the brothers 
Grimm and written them into a some- 
what obscure allegory for adults. Peter, 
his protagonist, is granted the privilege of 
having everything for which he wishes, 
but in the pursuit of happiness Peter 
makes rather a botch of the wishing game. 
As a sometime newspaper man and for- 
eign correspondent, Mr. Gunther seems 
to be seeking relief from cable dispatches 
and politics. We recommend his book as 
an antidote for realism. 


** * * * 


Navigator. By Alfred Stanford. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $2.50. 


CURIOUSLY unsatisfactory ren- 

dering of an interesting and dra- 
matic life, that of Nathaniel Bowditch of 
Salem, “the Navigator.” The author is 
delayed and hampered by an almost med- 
ical feeling for the history of the case; 
romance and practical accomplishment 


are subordinated to a not wholly con- 
vincing series of psychoanalyses. The 
career of any outstanding human being 
may be scientifically analyzed with inter- 
esting if not literary results, but in this 
instance the author has combined a rather 
tedious sentimentality with the Freudian 
method and the result is altogether un- 
satisfactory. A good story wrongly told. 


**e KEK * 


Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By George 
Jean Nathan. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


N these smart essays Mr. Nathan dem- 
onstrates that he is not a Pilgrim. He 
is not proud of these United States. 
Rather he is amused by the clownish 
spectacle of our individual and communal 
fatuities. Many of his comments are 
shrewd and much of his observation acute. 
He writes wittily and occasionally wisely, 
but if there is one subject about which he 
knows nothing, or perhaps everything 
wrongly, it is this country, of which the 
Pilgrims once literally were proud and for 
which they gave thanks to God. Being a 
smart, spoiled, and conceited Oriental, 
Mr. Nathan knows this country about as 
well as Comrade Trotski knows home life 
in an African kraal or hog-raising in 
Kansas. He sees America from Broadway 
and has all the wit and all the vulgarity 
of his viewpoint. He will amuse discon- 
tented near wits and be exalted among the 
morons — and his verdicts are worth just 
exactly nothing at all. 


** * * * 


Modern Russian Composers. By Leonid 
Sabaneyeff. New York: International 
Publishers. $2.75. 


a. SABANEYEFF, Parisian cor- 
respondent for Bolshevist newspa- 
pers, composer, music critic, and lover of 
jazz, appears now in the rdle of essayist. 
His characterizations of modern com- 
posers show him to be a keen and interest- 
ing observer with a good knowledge of his 
subject carefully arranged to interest for- 
eign readers. The book aims to give a gen- 
eral idea of the lives and musical creations 
of some prominent Russian composers of 
the last decades, including Taneyev, Scria- 
bin, Stravinski, and Rachmaninoff, and is 
written for those interested in cultural 
values in general rather than strictly for 
musicians. There is also a special chapter 
on revolutionary music, thanks to which 
the reader gains some idea of the back- 
ground of creative art in Russia today. 
Short — perhaps too short — descriptions 


of the work of the Moscow conservatives, 


and of the Russian Americans and the 
Russian Parisian School, are also given. 


Fuius. By A Gentleman With a Duster. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 


HIS is the second novel by the author 

of “The Mirrors of Downing Street.” 
Apparently pleased with his success in at- 
tempting “to raise the tone of our public 
life” as he expressed himself in the intro- 
duction of his “Mirrors,” he has unwisely 
turned novelist. As a novel “Julius” is 
only trivial, but as a picture of English 
country life it is delightful; and as a com- 
mentary on the position of the wealthy 
Jewish banker in society and of his son at 
Oxford it is keen and interesting. There 
are long discussions of religion and of poli- 
tics that are presented in a bold way, and 
which might be considered brave did not 
the author hide behind the cloak of 
anonymity; but the action and the plot em- 
ploy too many worn-out tricks and hack- 
neyed situations to save the book from 
mediocrity. 


** * * * 


Armistice Day. Compiled and edited by 
A. P. Sanford and Robert Haven 
Schauffler. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00. 


HIS is a thoughtfully compiled an- 

thology, and as it contains much in- 
formation in regard to the Armistice as 
well as fine poetry and essays, it makes a 
valuable record of the war. The text of 
the Armistice, editorials, and proclama- 
tions form a good background for the war 
literature included. The book lends itself 
to school use and includes programs 
used and suggested for Armistice Day 
celebrations. 


** * *& * 


The Kingdom of Books. By William Dana 
Orcutt. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$5.00. 

ERE is a beautiful book, designed 
by a printer, and written about 


printers and their books. William Dana 


Orcutt, formerly in the highest position at 
the University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and later typographical expert 
for the Plympton Press, is the author of the 
companion volume, “In Quest of the Per- 
fect Book.” The personalities and the 
problems of the great printers of history 
are here informally put down, and the 
pages interspersed with reproductions of 
their work. Necessarily with great brev- 
ity the story is brought down to the pres- 
ent day, and perfect reproductions of 
type, title-pages,and bindings accompany 
the text throughout. The book is an in- 
formal stroll through the kingdom of 
books with a guide who could tell more if 
he chose. 
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What the World Is Doing 


NS end of complications and sur- 


prises marked the investigation 

Jast week by the District of 

Columbia grand jury of the charges of 

jury tampering in the Favi-Sinciair 

trial. It will be remembered 

Jury Tamper that a mistrial was ordered 
ing Probed | : 

y Justice Sippons on No- 
vember 2, after affidavits indicating that 
there had been jury tampering were 
introduced. The matter subsequently 
went before the grand jury, which under- 
took to determine whether or not a crime 
had been committed. The greatest sur- 
prise of all was provided by “Agent 
L-34," Witiiam J. McMuttan, of the 
Burns Detective Agency, who deserted 
his former employers, turned state’s 
evidence, and told a story of how the 
detective agency was attempting to frame 
the Federal Government. McMu tan is 
the agent who swore to an affidavit alleg- 
ing that a government official was found 
tampering with Norman L. Gtasscock, 
Juror 4 of the Fari-Sincrair panel. He 
declares now that the evidence contained 
in this affidavit was false from beginning 
to end, but that he was ordered by his 
employers to prepare it and to swear to it. 
From his testimony, the testimony of 
Juror Grasscock, and that of the govern- 
ment official involved, it is generally 
believed the affidavit was only a ruse to 
counteract the government charges and 
place the Government in a wrong light. 

WiuiaM J. Burns, head of the agency, 
his son SHERMAN, and all Burns detectives 
who had any part in the shadowing of the 
Fatt-SincLairR jurors have appeared 

..., before the grand jury. 
ee chief, aan inclined 
at first to talk freely and make light of 
the whole matter, has grown silent since 
the McMu tan revelations. 

While the grand jury was still hearing 
the last witnesses, a new phase of the 
Favt-Sincrair trial was brought up by 
Justice Sippons, who appointed a com- 

mittee to inquire whether 


Contempt or not there had been ~ 


Charge criminal contempt of court 


in connection with the case. 
All procedure by the government counsel 
had left the contempt phase out of con- 
sideration. 

Not less than twenty-five persons were 
killed and 500 injured when three large 
gas tanks of the Equitable Gas Company 
on the north side of Pittsburgh exploded 

' on the morning of Novem- 
——e ber 14. Hospitals were im- 
mediately filled with the 

injured, and before the day was over, 
crowds were storming the city morgue 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


either out of curiosity or to search among 
the dead for the bodies of friends or 
relatives. The blast destroyed homes and 
manufacturing plants over a mile area, 
and rocked the entire city of Pittsburgh 
as an earthquake might have done. Eye- 
witnesses described huge sheets of flame 
which leaped from the tanks as they 
exploded, devastating the neighborhood 


and showering it with twisted steel. The 





The Week 
qFall-Sinclair jury-tampering is 
investigated. Mr. Burns becomes 
silent. Contempt charges are 
pending. {China boils again. 
General Tang flees and Nanking 
troops collect back pay by looting 
Hankow. Foreigners safe. The 
pot cools. {Disaster in Pitts- 
burgh. A gas reservoir explodes: 
“Didn’t know it was loaded.” 
QBucharest in a ferment after 
Manoilescu’s acquittal. The press 
complains bitterly against govern- 
ment censorship of news. But 
Bratiano remains firm. Labor 
conference at Pittsburgh: Com- 
plains to Coolidge, to Governor 
Fisher. Winter to find striking 
miners in desperate straights; 
labor must aid. YColonel Lind- 
bergh receives Hubbard Medal 
from the President. The seventh 
man thus honored. §France and 
Germany reach trade agreement 
for chemical industry. To be 
finally approved later. A vehicu- 
lar tunnel for. New York-New 
Jersey. (Senator Borah dwells 
on prohibition; digresses into 
nullification. And Senator Edge. 











estimated property loss runs into millions 
of dollars. The explosion is believed to 
have been caused by fire from the blow- 
torches of workmen who were repairing 
a supposedly empty tank. 

China and her domestic affairs returned 
to the front pages of the daily papers on 
November 13 with the report from Shang- 
hai that the Nanking army of anywhere 

: ._ from 40,000 to 100,000 men 
China Again |. marching almost with- 
out interference on the Wuhan cities of 
the Yangtze. During the past few months 
the situation in China had been suffi- 
ciently reassuring to induce a number of 
foreigners who had fled from the conces- 
sions of Hankow at the time of the earlier 
disturbances in the spring to return to 


the city. And this new development has 
once again thrown the foreign elements 
along the river into something like a 
panic. By way of adding to the excitement, 
the war lord of the Hankow armies, 
General Tanc SuEn-tsz, was making no 
apparent move to halt the march of the 
Nanking troops, who were pushing up 
the valley as they wished and, at the close 
of November 12, were reported as only 
fifteen miles away from Hankow. 

Reports filtering through more or less 
unofficially both from Shanghai and 
Hankow the next day indicated that the 
city had fallen, and that General Tanc 

: and some of his followers 
yg had retreated across the 
Han River and were en- 

trenching at that point to offer resistance. 
In the meantime, however, there was no 
doubt of the violence of the disturbance 
in the foreign concessions of Hankow. 
French and Japanese troops were insuring 
the personal safety of their nationals, 
and British and American warships in the 
harbor had the situation under control 
as well as far as the more than five hundred 
aliens were concerned. But looting and 
burning continued throughout the city 
in wholesale proportions. The Russian 
concession was reported in the hands of 
the looters, and the German area besieged. 

Following these reports, nothing definite 
had been learned further up to November 
16. Either the disturbance had run itself 
out or the presence of large foreign forces 
had had its effect. 

The trial of Minar, Manolescu, for- 
mer Roumanian Under Secretary of 
Finance, for conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment following his recent arrest at 

the national boundary with 
yi hal documents said to be favor- 
Carot’s return to the throne, has laid 
Bucharest by the ears. From the beginning 
of proceedings against him, the young 
official has had the support of public 
opinion, due largely to his cool courage 
and his astonishing eloquence in his own 
defense. His acquittal was received on 
November 14 with general acclaim by 
large elements of the population, not only 
those who are in sympathy with CaroL 
but those who were moved to consider 
MANOILEscu a martyr to injustice. 

The Government, it is generally ad- 

mitted, was greatly alarmed by the wave 

of sympathy manifested for 

a the defendant on the second 
armed . ° 

day of the trial and, it 

is believed, hastened the proceedings 


lest a definite demonstration of Carolist- 


sympathizers should result. 


ing former Crown Prince. 


Oe a 
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On November. 15, nine independent and 
opposition papers in Bucharest joined 
in urging the Government to lift the 
censorship ban with which the Roumanian 

press has been ruthlessly 

Tress Score gagged. They declared that 
in preventing the papers 

from revealing the truth to the public, 
the Government was in reality giving full 
rein to a condition infinitely more danger- 
ous than the one it sought to prevent, 


namely, the dissemination of false rumors. 
The press objections pointed out that the 


sympathies of the mass of the people were 
aroused in favor of former Secretary 


Manottescu more because they were 
kept uninformed as to what lay behind it 
all than for any other reason. Premier 
Jon Bratiano, however, is unchanged 
in his determination to suppress even the 
public discussion of the right of Prince 
Caro to his son’s throne. If necessary, 
it has been indicated, he will force through 
the old Draconian law that would make 
open discussion of the question a prison 
offense. Meanwhile, he contents himself 
with promising full and summary pun- 
ishment to all who in any way give evi- 
dences of wishing to alter the present 
Government. 

President Witt14M Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, on behalf of the 
executive council and the four hundred 
delegates to a special miners’ conference 

at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
—— aneigel, am November 15, 
a special interview with President Coot- 
1DGE. Together with the members of tne 
council he plans to call at the executive 
offices in Washington on Monday morn- 
ing, November 21, to discuss the case of 
the 150,000 striking miners and their 
600,000 dependents, and to place in the 
hands of the President and other govern- 
ment officials the charges and resolutions 
of the Pittsburgh conference against the 
coal and iron police, the Pennsylvania 
State troopers and deputy sheriffs, and 
the summary use of police power “to 
deny the workers protection of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

At the same time, the Pittsburgh 
conference authorized a committee to 
call on Gov. Joun S. FisHer at the State 
capitol in Harrisburg for the purpose 

of protesting against the 

— online s the mining 

camps and demanding an 
immediate investigation of the charges 
against the State. 

Through a special committee, the 
conference of labor chiefs resolved to 
call upon organized labor throughout the 
country to alleviate the situation among 

rae the strikers. THomas KEn- 
_, NEDY, secretary-treasurer of 

——, the United Mine Workers, 
said that owing to the policy pursued by 
the coal corporations in evicting the 
strikers from company-owned houses, 
the union would. be forced to.spend half 


a million dollars in providing barracks 
and necessaries of living for those who 
had been dispossessed. The report of the 
committee, which was immediately 
adopted by the conference, placed all the 
resources of the affiliated unions behind 
the soft-coal miners, to be drawn upon 
as they should become needed. And some 
ten leaders of other labor organizations 
pledged the support of their bodies as well. 

Col. CHARLES A, LINDBERGH, “first in 
the hearts of his countrymen” at the 
present moment for his epoch-making 
New York-Paris flight [ast May, received 

: still another honor on No- 
Lindbergh vember 14 when he was 
Honored awarded by President Coot- 
ince the Hubbard Medal 
of the National Geographic Society. This 
award, which has been granted to only 
seven other men, was made in the presence 
of the highest officials of the Government 
and members of the Supreme Court as 
well as all of America’s transoceanic 
flyers with the exception of Commander 
Ricuarp E. Byrp, who was unavoidably 
absent. Among the notables present were 
Orvitte Wricut and Harry F. Guc- 
GENHEIM, of the Guggenheim Foundation 
for the Advancement of Aéronautics, the 
organization with which LinpBercH has 
recently announced his affiliation in the 
capacity of general adviser. 

The much-discussed Franco-German 
chemical agreement, furnishing the basis 
for a $1,000,000,000 Chemical Trust 
which will include British, Belgian, and 

possibly Swiss and Italian 
a industries, will be signed in 
cal Trust J fis in a day or two, it 
is announced on November 
16. The terms of the agreement have met 
with such approval by French and Ger- 
man industrialists that those provisions 
dealing with dyestuffs and chemicals used 
in the manufacture of artificial silk have 
‘been already put into effect. The agree- 
ment will fix a foreign-market quota for 
both French and German chemical in- 
dustries, and is expected to give them a 
decided advantage. Price fixing is denied, 
but will probably appear in the agreement 
in veiled form. In many circles the agree- 
ment is looked upon as the first move 
against the American chemical industry. 

The Holland vehicular tunnel under 
the Hudson River between Manhattan 
and New Jersey was opened for traffic 
on November 12 with ceremonies involv- 

: ing speeches by Governors 
— SmitH of New York and 
Moore of New Jersey. 

With the golden telegraph key used 
by President Witson to explode charges 
of dynamite opening the Panama Canal, 
President Coouipce, aboard his yacht, 
Mayflower, on the Potomac River, 
switched on the electric current which 
drew aside American flags from the tunnel 
portals. The tunnel. is the largest of its 
kind in the world, having a total length 


of 9,250 feet, and a length beneath the 
river of 6,480. There are two tubes, one 
for traffic in each direction. Many en- 
gineering difficulties were encountered 
in building the tunnel, chief among them 
being that of ventilation. Ventilating 
shafts have been placed the length of both 
tubes, and the tunnel air is subject to 
continual testing in a special chemical 
laboratory provided for the purpose. 
Construction of the tunnel required seven 
years. On the first day of its operation 
more than 45,000 automobiles carrying 
approximately 180,000 passengers passed 
through it in one direction or the other. 
Similar tunnels connecting Manhattan 
and other points are now in prospect. 

Senator Wirttam E. Bora of Idaho 
continues to call for prohibition as a 
definite political issue in the approaching 
Presidential campaign, and declared in a 
speech in Carnegie Hall, 
ee st ay °° New York, on November 12 

that “everybody except the 
deaf and dumb and the candidates will 
be discussing it” if present tendencies 
continue. Speaking of party policies, he 
said: “When a political party goes before 
the people asking to be authorized to 
execute a great trust, the people are en- 
titled to know the policy of that party 
with reference to the trust. One thing 
seems perfectly clear. Party organization 
ought either to have the candor and the 
willingness to declare to the voters what 
it proposes to do and what its policy is, 
or it ought to have the honor and the 
decency to take its grip off the men and 
to keep it off the men who are to be 
entrusted with the task of enforcing the 
law. 

“Under proper leadership the people 
of the United States will enforce any law 
which they are unwilling to repeal. Under 
proper leadership they will repeal any 
law which they are unwilling to enforce. 
Let us not play this game below the intel- 
ligence and the character of the voters.” 

On the day following this speech Sena- 
tor Epce of New Jersey took issue with 
Mr. Borau, declaring that if any political 
party inserted a plank in its platform 

dealing specifically with the 
—S Eighteenth Amendment, it 

should likewise demand en- 
forcement of the Fifteenth, which provides 
that there shall be no discrimination 
against citizens of the United States be- 
cause of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. Mr. Borau replied later in a 
letter to Senator Epce that he was willing 
to see the Republican platform demand 
enforcement of both the Fifteenth and 
Eighteenth Amendments, Senator Epce 
is a Republican and an avowed wet. His 
attitude is believed to indicate that the 
wets will denounce pleas forenforcement 
as hypocritical and inconsistent, since 


they call for the enforcement of one- 


Constitutional Amendment while another, 
the Fifteenth, is overridden in the South. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


N October 1 we published an article 
O by Maynard Shipley, president 
of the Science League of America, 
under the self-explanatory title, “A Year 
of the Monkey War.” It was a compre- 
hensive summary of more than a dozen 
battles which had been carried on in 
State Legislatures between the Funda- 
mentalists and the evolutionists over the 
question of anti-evolution laws during 
the preceding year. Naturally, Mr. 
Shipley wrote from, the point of view of 
the evolutionist. And on November 12 
we ran an article by Dr. William Bell 
Riley of Minnesota, commander in chief 
of the Fundamentalist forces, outlining 
the case for the “monkey laws.” 

At the time we printed Dr. Riley’s 
article we disclaimed sympathy with the 
views which he defended and stated our 
reasons for publishing “A Square Deal 
for Genesis” — reasons that are implicit 
in the title of the article itself. Not long 
after Dr. Riley’s piece appeared in print, 
we received a letter from Mr. Shipley, 
commenting with some fullness and spirit 
on the statements of this opponent in 
the scientific field. His letter needs no 
additional comment from us beyond this 
word of introduction. We take pleasure 
in printing it in full: 

Dear Sir: 

Dr. W. B. Riley makes, of course, no 
scientific case against evolution in his 
article, and some of his statements are 
highly amusing. But his point with refer- 


carefully rationalized findings of modern 
biological research. 
{It is deeply regrettable that questions 
of science should come to be decided by 
popular vote — by persons having little 
or no knowledge of science. “No State,” 
says Dr. Riley, “has a right to impose the 
opinion of a small, though it be a bigoted 
minority, upon the citizenry who have no 
sympathy whatever with its tenets.” 
Yet he must know that all social and 
scientific progress has come as the result of 
the labors of a minority. The “majority” 
has always been either a drag on progress 
or an actual impediment to the advance- 
ment of the human race. It is by such 
“majorities” that Dr. Riley “wins” his 
debates on evolution! Fortunately, they 
do not really represent a normal — aver- 
age — “cross section of society.” If they 
did, we should still be back in the Dark 
Ages, where Dr. Riley and his followers 
wish to return us. 
QI may add that Dr. Riley’s statement 
that the Science League “protested 
against the growing practice of letting 
children go to their respective churches 
for religious training in school hours” 
is untrue. We asked the advice of our 
advisory board of forty-odd members 
as to what stand we should take on such 
legislation, and the consensus of opinion 
was that we should concentrate on the 
anti-evolution fight and not take part 
officially in these other discussions. We 
have had nothing to say on either these 
or Bible-in-the-school measures. 
Maynarp SHIPLEY. 





ence to the legality of anti-evolution 
legislation is not so easily disposed of. It 
is probably all too true that if the Minne- 
sota anti-evolution bill had been adopted, 
“it would stand any test to which it might 
be subjected.” In my “War on Modern 
Science,” I have quoted legal opinion to 
the effect that a John Scopes could be con- 
victed in California as readily as in Tennes- 
see, if the Legislature of that State, for 
example, had passed the recent anti- 
evolution bill. In any State, indeed, the 
Legislature could, under the law, forbid the 
teaching of any facts or doctrine “that 
would be inimical to the Bible or that 
‘would dispute its authority.” What is or 
is not taught in the schools rests entirely 
‘with the States. Moreover, the entire 
“‘public school system could be abolished 
at any time by a vote of the people and 
such abolition could not violate any 
Federal law.” 

[In other words, if the Fundamentalists 
should carry out their plan of electing a 
sufficient number of legislators from the 
rural districts who wish to uphold the Book 
of Genesis as against the Book of Nature, 
there could be no legal redress on the part 
of the better educated public. Our schools 
and colleges can be protected only by an 
organized effort to defeat the election of 
lawmakers who prefer Babylonian “‘sci- 


ence” and Chaldean mythology to the .. 


ERHAPS “they” are right when they 

say that the McNary-Haugen issue 
is dead. Certainly the question of farm 
relief was never more lusty during its 
entire life. It is small wonder, then, that 
the article by Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas which we published in the maga- 
zine for October 29 has aroused no small 
amount of comment. The following letter 
comes from Burton, Michigan: 


Dear Sir: 

Senator Capper’s article on farm relief 
is good. Eastern papers have neither 
understood the McNary-Haugen idea nor 
given it a square deal. There is a general 
acquiescence in the theory that high 
earning power is good for all industry; yet 
agriculture’s plea has been refused and 
every vague excuse for the palliation of 
a condition which has existed for the 
past seven years has been advanced and 
repeated. The McNary-Haugen idea has 
been declared dead, yet it gains new 
strength every day. I doubt very much if 
you could find anyone who has opposed 
the McNary-Haugen bill to measure his 
opposition with the arguments of Senator 
Capper’s article in THE INDEPENDENT. 
{It is needless to say that the Coolidge 
veto was not well received in the West. 

_ James N. McBripe. 


The Divine Right Not 


to Vote 
(Continued from page 522) 


was largely paternal, and provided for 
government by the upper classes. They 
warned us against party government; and 
we hastened to form parties. The electoral 
college was given powers and independ- 
ence to choose a man of genius for Presi- 
dent; but we have made it a puppet show 
for the bosses. Most fatal of all, we have 
extended the franchise. The first qualifica- 
tions for voters, while they ignored intelli- 
gence, at least provided a voting class with 
economic responsibilities, with enough 
self-interest to preclude the possibility of a 
rabble which could be swung by chicanery 
alone. Even the slaves were represented, 
but were not given the vote. By a progres- 
sive emancipation we have reached a point 
where almost any adult, excepting some 
Southern negroes, can vote in most elec- 
tions. One commentary on the result is the 
inspiring Administration of Mr. Harding, 
distinguished for impotence and fraud, or 
that of Mr. Coolidge, remarkable only for 
negative performance. 

So far my criticism has been destruc- 
tive, and to some degree, inevitably, an 
assembly of the thoughts of others. I 
would be happy to resume the duties of 
the ballot if one>or two constructive 
changes were made. These also are not 
new; but it is only by a wide insistence 
upon their importance that the issue of 
their acceptance can be brought into the 
open. The first, of course, is a test of the 
knowledge and intelligence of the voter. 
The tabloid newspaper, bought by at 
least a quarter of the electorate of the na- 
tion, is a fitting commentary upon the 
idiocy of the literacy test alone. 

There is no reason to suppose that a 
respectable percentage of present voters 
could not be made politically intelligent 
by education; but there is no reason at all 
to claim that intelligence for more than 
one in twenty at present. I do not recom- 
mend the relinquishment of control to a 
handful; but it is imperative at least that 
the definitely moronic class be excluded. 

The electoral college also should revert 
to the purpose for which it was intended: 
an organization elected with no advance 
thought of the ultimate candidates for 
Presidency. The party nominating con- 
ventions have no sanction whatever in the 
Constitution. They have perverted extra- 
legally the integrity of the college. 

These, and the establishment of the 
referendum and recall, are the changes 
which would make me proud of the voting 
privilege. I will confess in closing that I 
am not a complete nonvoter. When a 
clearly defined issue, or a candidate of 
worth, appears, I do vote. I ask to retain 
my right not to vote only when the act of 
voting is a tacit insult to my intelligence; 
that is, in the high majority of cases. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
f Study 


Tue InvePEeNvENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 

sen for more careful study. The Editors select 

| sean those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


> Tur Divine Ricut Not To Vore. 1. a. What is 
the’ situation of the voting public as described by 
Mr; Laing? Why does he generally stay away from 
the' polls? 4. What measures does he suggest for im- 
proving the situation? 2. Criticize both his analysis 
° es situation and his plans for altering it. 3. 














tify: Willa Cather, Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
hat is Mammon? The godhead? 5. Comment on 
“the statement, “Democracy tends to put into power 
(#ypical members of the group, instead of its best- 
‘Qualified members.” 6. Explain the reference to 
“delicate piracy in the Caribbean and the Gulf.” 
hat, according to Mr. Laing, are the causes of 
“voters’ strike”? Do you agree with him? Can 
i suggest any other causes? 8. What does the 
Gjuthor mean by “Machiavellian theories,” and 
ternalism”? 9. Explain how our party system 
ii our use of the electoral college has changed the 
contemplated by the framers of the Constitu- 
. Are you agreed that the framers of the Con- 
tution had in mind a “paternal” system? 10. 
iment specifically on the proposals for, 2, an in- 
: nce test for voters; 4, a return to the original 
idea of the electoral college; c, the establishment of 
referendum and recall. Write an essay favoring or 
oppesing one of these proposals. 11. Prepare a paper 
on “The Causes of Voting Apathy,” or “Remedies 
for Nonvoting.” 


Back Stace 1n WasuincTon. 1. What explana- 
tion does the correspondent give for the “spirit of 
joviality” now prevalent in Washington? How does 
he account for the change in Mr. Coolidge? In Sec- 
retary Hoover? 2. What does he say of the precon- 
vention campaign of the latter? Discuss Mr. Hoover 
as a Presidential possibility. 3. Comment on the 
correspondent’s remarks about Senator Borah, keep- 
ing in mind what he has said about him previously. 

Von Kuck Boxes His Suapow. 1. Review in class 
the military situation at the outbreak of the World 
War, and the German plan of advance. Identify the 
following figures mentioned by Mr. Thomas: von 
Kluck; von Tirpitz; Moltke; von Biilow; Joffre; 
Kitchener; Sir John French; Haig. Locate: Schles- 
wig-Holstein; Kiel; Calais; Dunkirk; Ostend; Havre; 
Le Cateau; Boulogne; Lille; Mons; Saint-Nazaire; 
Amiens; Rouen. 2. Where did the Germans expect 
Great Britain to land her expeditionary forces? 
Where did the British actually land? Explain the 
British plan of strategy behind this move. 3. Tell in 
your own words the story of how the British covered 
the left wing of the French army and stemmed the 
German advance. 4. Consider next the political fac- 
tors lying behind the military operations. What 
political events precipitated the outbreak of hos- 
tilities? How were the British led to enter the war? 
What was the position of Russia? What was the 
Triple Alliance, and how was it broken by Italy? 5. 
Mr. Thomas confines himself to a discussion of mili- 
tary operations. Which, in your opinion, are more 
important from the historical standpoint, military or 
political events? If you were writing a history of the 
period, which would you stress? 

Ir You Know Wuart I Mean. 1. The author of 
this page is going to make regular contributions to 
Tue InpEPENDENT. In this, his first piece, he intro- 
duces himself to his readers and comments on the 
reception received by certain other newspaper and 
magazine writers when they entered upon their 
work. 2. Identify the following, and name the pub- 
lications with which they are associated: Arthur 
Brisbane, William Lyon Phelps, O. O. McIntyre, 
Will Rogers, Irvin S. Cobb. 3. Comment on the 
author’s picture of Brisbane crossing Texas, and 
upon the use of dialogue as in a play. 4. Criticize the 
style of the article. 5. Discuss the value of a page of 
this kind, and consider the possibility of introducing 


a similar page in one of your school publications. |, 


™ 
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Von Kluck Boxes His 
Shadow 


(Continued from page 520) 


At Le Cateau, there were more British 
troops engaged than at Waterloo; the 
losses were heavier; and one may venture 
the opinion that it was a more decisive 
battle. Even had Wellington or Bliicher 
been driven from the field, their campaign 
would have followed through to its in- 
exorable conclusion. But if Smith-Dorrien 
had not dared to turn and strike an enemy 
thrice his strength in numbers and had not 
his troops so risen to the occasion, Joffre’s 
left flank would have started crumbling in 
these first days of the retreat; the Germans 
would have forced his battle line down 
and away from Paris; and there could have 
been no Marne to redress the balance. 

Joffre grasped at once what the battle 
meant for him, and next day paid his 
tribute of acknowledgment in a handsome 
letter. In the gigantic panorama of battle 
that followed this one quick fight became 
obscured in Allied eyes. Germans, how- 
ever have not forgotten, and afterwards 
von Kluck gave ungrudging praise to his 
foes. In a recent study of German strategy 
another soldier, General Leinverber, has 
summed up even more pointedly the result 
of Mons and Le Cateau together. “With 
this small expenditure of force, Britain had 
entirely destroyed the watered down 
Schlieffen plan... . Four and a half 
British divisions held a whole army of ten 
divisions effectively in check, and pre- 
vented it from enveloping and decisively 
beating the left wing of the French 
Armies . . . at the first onslaught.” 











APHRODITE 
By Pierre Louys 


A SIMPLE, beautiful, extraordinary novel, trans- 
lated from the French of a master of prose. For a 
complete understanding, one must read this book 
not in the light of modern moral ideas, but in the free 
and pagan spirit in which it is written. It unfolds an 
enthralling picture of the lives, manners and customs 
of pagan Alexandria when Eros ruled supreme. 
Through this beautiful love tale stalk gods and god- 
desses, merchants, soldiers, traveling players, priests, 
courtesans, and the whole colorful pageant of men and 
women who lived and loved in the spirit of the times. 
Hitherto unobtainable except at regular prices of the 
limited editions ($10 to $20) in which it has been 
issued. Through a lucky purchase we are enabled to 
offer a limited number of the $10 edition limited to 
1500 copies at the special Cy of $5.25. We have 
very few copies on hand, and it is necessary to order 
at once to avoid disappointment. Refund will of course 
be made for all orders which are received too late. 


SEIFFER’S— National Booksellers 
832 Westchester Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BARGAINS IN 
GIFT BIBLES 


To encourage the giving of Bibles for 
Christmas, a wide pan SE, is avail- 
able at very special prices. Write for 
free folder or call. 

New York BiBie Society 


5 E. 48th St., Dept. 45, N. ¥. C. 








THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 
By WILLIAM BOELSCHE 
A clear, strong, simple summary not only of Darwin's 
theory but of the work of a generation of scientists 
along the lines Darwin opened up. Just what a busy 
man wants to give him a bird's-eye view of Evolu- 
tion. Cloth, illustrated, 60 cents by mail. Catalog free. 
. K) 
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345 East Ohio Street Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Brookline Trust Company 


I HARVARD STREET 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 


I34I BEACON STREET 
COOLIDGE CORNER 
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What Have You? 


That barter is still a force in trade is evi- 
denced by proposals brought to us in recent 
mails—letters from three prospective readers 
in widely separated communities, offering a 
shirt, a ‘dachshund, and a goitre cure for sub- 
scriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 


While we prefer payments in the more 
usual form, we should not like to feel that 
any worthy reader is being denied the best in 
journalism through inability to remit in cash. 
Until further notice we shall be glad to enter- 
tain any reasonable offer, although for obvious 
reasons we cannot promise to accept all 
submitted 

The coupon below is an opportunity for 
cash customers to enter their subscriptions 
without delay, at the commencement of what 


will undoubtedly be one of the most interest- 
ing periods in journalistic history 
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Special Offer ! 


NEW READERS 


MAY RECEIVE 
THE INDEPENDENT 
for 8 months (34 issues) 


for $ .00 


only 


10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
I should like to become acquainted with Tue INDEPENDENT. 


Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 














